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I introduced them... 


How often has a parent asked you to recommend an ency- 
clopedia for his home? Whenever I’m asked, I unhesitat- 
ingly recommend The Americana. For The Americana is 
a truly adult encyclopedia, written with a simplicity and 
directness that anyone of junior high school age or beyond 
can understand. 

What a satisfaction it is to watch a child into whose home 
The Americana has been introduced. That child is learning 
the joy of learning more; that child is rising to the chal- 
lenge and the opportunity of The Americana; that child is 
launched toward success. And, to the extent that my recom- 
mendation helped the launching, I have a right to be truly 
and deeply satisfied. 


The Encyclopedia 











THE NEW AND 
GREATER 
AMERICANA 


30 volumes 

26,000 pages 

60,000 articles 

11,500 illustrations 

44,000 cross references 

280,000 index entries; 
21,000 pages com- 


pletely revised in 
the last six years 








MERICANA 


The International Reference Work 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


© Americana Corporation, 
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Reading Skills Increase with 
Reading Pleasure 


And reading pleasure for boys and girls 
is assured with the increasingly popular 


Landmark Books and Allabout Books 


These colorful and completely accurate informational books are 
being used right in the classroom as an ideal teaching aid. Best 
of all, children seek them out on their own and are reading them 
enthusiastically. All with two-color illustrations ...Index... 
Cloth Binding. 


LANDMARK BOOKS 


Exciting and dramatic accounts of personalities and 
events that have become landmarks in American history 
and world history. For upper-elementary and junior high 
school readers. Now 111 Landmark Books. New 1957 
titles include: 


George Washington: Frontier Colonel 
by Sterling North 
The Story of the Secret Service by Ferdinand Kuhn 
The Doctors Who Conquered Yellow Fever 
by Ralph Nading Hill 
Catherine the Great by Kathurine Scherman 


Ferdinand Magellan: Master Mariner 
by Seymour Gates Pond 


ALLABOUT BOOKS 


Spellbinding fact vividly presented by top-level writers 
with colorful and authentic illustrations. For upper- 
elementary school readers. Now 23 Allabout Books. New 
1957 titles include: 


All About Strange Beasts of the Present 
by Robert S. Lemmon 


All About Electricity by Ira M. Freeman 
All About the Desert by Sam and Beryl Epstein 


$1.95 each 


Write now for 
Landmark Booklist 
and Allabout Booklist 
RANDOM HOUSE 
457 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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"U. S. FOREIGN AID" 


is only ONE of the many 
Timely and Informative Books You'll find o 


m™— The Reference Shelf <—a@ 


Following is a partial checklist of Reference Shelf titles which are still in print. Sineg 
Reference Shelf editors try to select topics of permanent reference value, many of the books, 
you will observe, are of current interest. Order those you want direct from the H. W. Wilso 
Company. Prices follow each title. For a complete list, write to Dep’t LP at the address below, 


























e@ THE GOVERNMENT & THE FARMER $2.00 @ FREE MeEbIcAL Cari $1.2 

e Mippte East IN THE CoLp War $2.00 @ REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES 

@ Jovenns Devinquency $2.00 FOR THE FOLLOWING YEARS: 

@ IMMIGRATION AND THE U. S. $2.00 

@ COMMUNITY PLANNING $2.00 1952-53, $1.75 1943-44, $1.25 

@ LATIN AMERICA IN THE CoLpD War.. $1.75 1951-52, $1.75 1942-43, $1.25 

e@ U. S. & INTERNATIONAL Pane ayers P - ‘ 
ORGANIZATIONS $1.75 1950-51, $1.75 1941-42, $1.25 

e@ PoLiticaL ETHICS & THE VOTER $1.75 1949-50, $1.75 1940-41, $1.25 

@ GAMBLING IN AMERICA $1.75 1944-45, $1.25 1939-40, $1.50 
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(ALL PuBLIsHED Except WHERE OTHERWISE NOTED) 
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ve @ FRANCE IN Crisis 












w sy e REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 1956-1957 Ys he 
e AMERICAN INDIANS 
* yn e City IN SusuRBAN HousincG (forthcoming) ¥+¥ BS st 


A subscription to the 1957 Reference Shelf in only $8 and includes all six titles of the year. 
Individual titles, bought separately, cost $2. You receive new titles immediately upon pub- 
lication. Save $4 by subscribing to the series of six. 


4 Write Today to Dep’t LP—SL 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
963 University Ave. New York City, 52 
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Library Furniture 


“point of reference” for your future library 


With facts at your finger tips, in pleasant surroundings, 
research takes on added interest. Here, in this reference 
section, the ultimate in functional design is combined 

with precedent setting “New Life” library furniture styling. 


It invites use—like all New Life” units! 


JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC. 
1717 NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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The Story of a Pet Raccoon 1 
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written and illustrated by PRO 
AASI 


PHOEBE ERICKSON 








E 

Tacks Foster found a baby raccoon in the woods and } 

brought the tiny animal home to the farm to tame. : 

_ . . ° | 

How Tacks and his friends gain a deeper under- R 

standing of the creatures of the wild makes a fas- R 

cinating story, full of humor, mischief, and suspense. : 

. : ; , . \ 

The book is based on Miss Erickson’s own experi- C 

ence in raising a pet raccoon, and the lovely illustra- a 
tions from her sketches of the real Danny contrib- 

ute greatly to the pages of this memorable book. 
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THE LITTLE KNIGHT to 
By ELIZABETH JOHNSON be 


“Happy reading and a happy ending as Peter finds a Princess with infl 


spirit and Leonora finds that to have a knight is better than to be one. We 
Third and fourth graders will find this easy reading. Spunky drawings ee 
in color by Ronni Solbert.”—Virginia Kirkus’ Reviewing Service. = 
$2.75 ScH¢ 
’ with 

, MR. PEABODY’S PESKY DUCKS 
é By AMALIE SHARFMAN We 
j The publishers of Mr. Popper's Penguins are fortunate to be able to — 
ans 


present now the hilarious story of Mr. Peabody and his trials as the i.» 
owner of a quiet farm and many pesky ducks, including Max and 
Morris, two of the peskiest. Line drawings by Louis Darling. Scho 
Ages 7andup. $2.7 


e— |p 


Min Nh (Ria (rT 


»y William Jay Smith 


*BOY BLUE’S BOOK OF BEASTS 


Thirty-nine captivating new poems about thirty-nine fascinating 
“beasts.” “It is utterly charming and I cannot wait to share it with all 
the children I know . . . It illustrates so exactly what poetry for chil- 
dren can best be — sheer joyous fun! Mrs. Kepes’ drawings please 
me more than any of hers I have ever seen.”"—ELIzABETH YATES. 

Ages 5and up. $2.75 


* LAUGHING TIME 


Mr. Smith’s earlier book of thirty-five delicious poems continues to 
enthrall young readers. May Hill Arbuthnot has said of it, “These 
are the cleverest nonsense ditties for the young child since Laura 
Richards turned her ‘hurdy gurdy.’” Ages 5 and up. $2.75 





Both illustrated in two-color drawings by JULIET KEPES 
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Editorial 


The March, 1957, issue of the ALA BuLLeTIN devoted a section to the Public Libraries 
Division and stated the pages of the BULLETIN were open to all Divisions. It further stated 
that it is desirable that information on the program and activities of the Division go to 
all members of the ALA. 


During the Kansas City Conference your ScHoot Liprarirs Committee gave serious 
thought to this proposal and the advantages offered by combining ScHooL Lrpraries with the 
ALA BuLLeTin. In reporting to the AASL Board, we recommended that ScHooLt LIBRARIES 
be discontinued, and that the articles concerning SCHOOL LipraARiEs and AASL News be sub- 
mitted to the ALA BULLETIN for publication. We felt that as AASL grows in numbers and 
influence it is important that all ALA should be informed of the work of the AASL Division. 
We pointed out that each year cost of production and demands on time of volunteer workers, 
who already carried heavy professional responsibilities, increased. We stated also that we 
desire a magazine that requires professional skill in production. 

Should this recommendation not be approved, we requested reorganization of the 
ScHooL Lisprartes Committee and redistribution of responsibilities for magazine production 
within the Committee. Provision for some paid clerical assistance was also requested. 

The Board voted to continue SCHOOL LipRARIEs in its present form another year, and new 
assignments were set up in the Committee. This issue marks the beginning of Volume VII. 
We will continue to have guest editors for special issues. Guest editor for this issue is 
Crystal McNally, Director of the Department of Elementary School Libraries, Wichita, 
Kansas, and a member of AASL Board. We are pleased to present these interesting articles 
on a timely subject. 

Congratulations to Mary Helen Mahar who has just been appointed Specialist for 
School and Children’s Libraries, U. S$. Office of Education. 

Norris McCLeLitan, Editor 











MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 


EDDIE 
MAKES 
MUSIC 


Written and illustrated by 
CAROLYN HAYWOOD 





Eddie Wilson's reactions toward joining the school orchestra begin 
with skepticism, switch to determination, and result in one of the 
funniest books Miss Haywood has ever written. “Eddie’s big deals 
and adventures with fire engines and pay dirt have endeared him 
to young readers. Rousing hi-jinks and rollicking comedy.” 
—Virginia Kirkus. Ages 8-12. Cloth. $2.95 














WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY, 425 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16 
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yeelings. 
FROM YOUR EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Your new Executive Secretary is at long last on the job as of today, 
Monday, September 9. What a lovely morning it is—with the Chicago 
weatherman supplying the sunshine; the Headquarters staff, a corsage; friends 
from Seattle, a beautiful planter; and other friends, telegrams of welcome. 
Immediate problems, such as locating an apartment, taking care of corre- 
spondence, planning a travel schedule, and reading great masses of AASL 
material for background information, must all receive careful consideration 
and time during this first week. Every one is friendly and helpful, especially 
the clerical staff in the AASL office. Then, too, Mariana McAllister left things 
well organized. What a debt of gratitude we owe to Mariana for her generous 
contribution of time, wisdom, and leadership this past year! 


As I review the outstanding work of my two predecessors, Rachael De 
Angelo and Mary Helen Mahar, and as I consider the growth and develop- 
ment of AASL in these last six years, I am filled with a desire to be worthy of 
the trust and responsibility that have been placed in me. With the efficient 
leadership of Mary Gaver and the other officers, we should be able this year 
not only to consolidate our gains but also to make progress in many aspects 
of school library service throughout the country. 


Personally I have a great deal to learn, but I am eager to serve the mem- 
bership in any way possible and will at all times appreciate your comments 
and criticism. It was a great pleasure to become acquainted with many of 
you in Kansas City, to renew former friendships, to participate in the panel 
discussion “The Pupil Assistant in the School Library,” to attend the annual 
business and Board of Directors meetings, to enjoy the beautiful State As- 
sembly Breakfast, and to be entertained royally. The thrill of a great ALA 
annual convention is something that I hope many AASL members will experi- 
ence in San Francisco next July. 

We have an important year ahead of us. Many committees are already 
at work; others will be appointed. I hope to attend not only library asso- 
ciation meetings but professional education meetings as well. The first of 
these will be the National Organizations Round Table to be held at Arden 
House in New York City in October. Other conferences and addresses are 
filling my schedule en route to and from New York. Also in October I am to 
speak to the High School Librarians of Chicagoland, and in November at 
the Illinois Library Association meeting. If any of you have requests to make 
of me, please do so as soon as possible. I shall try to appear as many places 
as time and budget allow. 


My sincere appreciation to all of you for your many good wishes. 


ELEANOR E, AHLERS 
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Rutgers University 


GAVER 


Many of you have perhaps said to 
yourself at some time or other ‘““What 
have AASL and ALA done for me’’? 
Have you ever turned this around 
and thought, from the point of view 
of the Association officers — “‘How 
can a national professional association 


influence school librarianship and 
school libraries?” 
The answer of course is by the 


planning activities of its committees, 
by the representation of your officers 
at library and education conferences, 
by the statements of principle de- 
veloped by committees and officers, 
by the personal correspondence and 
activities of the executive secretary, 
and by the publications produced by 
the professional association. All these 
are a part of the program of AASL 
for the coming year, for example: 
Mrs. Douglas’ new manual on The 
Pupil Assistant in the School Library 
will provide invaluable practical help 
for the inexperienced librarian. The 
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“Statement on Library Services Act 
and School Libraries” suggests a num- 
ber of jobs for the school librarian in 
rural areas. One of the most impor- 
tant committees of the Association is 
that on Professional Relations. Elinor 
Yungmeyer, her committee, and your 
officers will be working to organize 
under this committee the work of 
representing school libraries at such 
important educational conferences as 
the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals, American As- 
sociation of School Administrators 
and a number of others. This work 
involves putting on programs about 
school libraries, providing a consul- 
tant service to answer questions about 
school libraries. 

The coming year will also be the 
crucial year for the work of our Stand- 
ards Committee. The two-day con- 
ference held at Kansas City in June 
under Dr. Henne and Miss Ersted 
was productive and stimulating; we 
hope for a manuscript of revised stand- 
ards before the end of 1958. Re- 
lated to this study is the inquiry by 
the NEA Research Division on 
“Working Relationships of High 
School Teachers and School Librar- 
ians’” which we hope will give us 
ammunition for work with library 
schools and teachers colleges—to say 
nothing of classroom teachers and 
ourselves! 

Many other activities which will 
directly influence school libraries and 
librarians are reflected in the reports 
and articles in this issue. 

Join your state school library asso- 
ciation and the ALA. This year when 
you check your divisional member- 
ships you are allowed two for the 
cost of one!. Check AASL on one 
side and either CLA, YASD, LAD, or 
RTSD on the other. Please JOIN now! 
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AUTOMATION 











IMPLICATIONS FOR THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


MIRIAM E. PETERSEN, Ph.D. 


Director of Libraries, Chicago Public Schools 


Any major invention, series of in- 
ventions, trend, or movement that 
tends to change a way of life is hailed 
with mixed emotions of fear and 
hope, threat and promise. So it was 
with the introduction of the steam- 
boat, the steam locomotive, the auto- 
mobile, the airplane, and TV. The 
overthrow of feudalism, the Renais- 
sance, and the Industrial Revolution 
were movements that brought doubt, 
foreboding, and hardship to many 
who were caught in their transitional 
web, but in the long run they opened 
up new eras of light and improved 
modes and standards of living. Now 
automation, a new special phase of 
the industrial movement, stands lurk- 
ing around the corner like a green- 
eyed monster, both fascinating and 
mysterious, rearing its ugly head and 
considering what to devour. But with 
the same positive spirit, drive, initi- 
ative, and discipline exerted by man 
in conquering the frontiers of wilder- 
ness and of science, man can also meet 
the problems of labor and industry, 
of human relationships, of human 


freedom, of government, and of edu- 
cation in a_ technological age ap- 
proaching automation. 


Meaning of Automation 


The term “automation” is recent 
in origin and not yet stabilized. Re- 
freshingly it has been referred to as 
“a fabulous word which is material- 
izing like a genie in a 20th century 
fairy tale’! and presaging an indus- 
trial era which “offers all the magic 
of the Arabian Nights, Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales and Mother Goose combined in 
one volume.’ 

The term has a variance of con- 
notation for different people, and 
encyclopedias appear to be more help- 
ful than dictionaries in determining 
its meaning. Among its meanings 
are: “the use of machines to run ma- 
chines,”* an operation that contains 
“its own means of regulation and con- 
trol,"4 “a stage in man’s industrial- 
technical development,”> a phase of 
a vital movement “in the current of 
human development,” and “a _ con- 
tinuation of the process of mechan- 


1 Norman Harris, “Jack be Nimble!” Phi Delta Kappan 37:211-216; Feb., 1956, p. 211. 


2 Ibid. 


3Irma H. Gross, “Automation and the Family,” Journal of Home Economics 49:259-262; 


April, 1957, p. 259. 
4 Norman Harris, op. cit., p. 211. 
5 Ibid. 


6 Dwayne Orton, “Automation-Bugaboo or Boon,” Junior College Journal 26:493-497; 


1956, p. 493. 
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ization that has been-going on for at 
least 150 years and which can, in 
turn, be traced back thousands of 
years to man’s first tool.”! Whether 
one regards automation in a narrow 
or broad concept, it involves self- 
regulatory devices, feed-backs, and 
automatic sequence of activities all of 
which have broad and far-reaching 
implications for our present way of 
living. 
Predicted Results of Automation 

In attempting to perceive the ef- 
fects of automation upon education 
and the school library, one first tends 
to note its predicted influences upon 
industry and life in general. Some 
predictions are: )l that automation 
will result in upgrading workers who 
must have greater technical knowl- 
edge and understanding about highly 
complicated machinery, higher com- 
mand of the skills of communication 
and of the “psychological skills of 
sensitivity, understanding, and _re- 
sponsibility.”* Despite some opin- 
ions to the contrary, it appears that 
the American worker is underedu- 
cated and underskilled. 2) Automa- 
tion will utilize more men in jobs 
relating to maintenance, planning, 
design, and control and less men on 
the processing line. There will be 
more opportunity for managerial po- 
sitions and more emphasis upon men- 
tal than manipulative skills. 3) Since 
a greater sense of responsibility, per- 
sonal worth, and loyalty will be of 
increasing importance, higher types 
of personnel relationships and com- 
munication will be necessary. 4) Fol- 
lowing the ungrading of workers and 
the increasing number of skilled and 
executive jobs will be more stabilized 
employment, higher wages, and _ bet- 
ter working conditions. 5) Increas- 
ingly higher standards of living, 
wider educational opportunity, a 
shorter work day, a greater amount 
of leisure time, and more opportunity 





to travel will be further outcomes of 
the “push-button era.” 6) Increase 
in leisure time will in itself provide 
greater opportunity for all kinds of 
recreational pursuits and thus create 
more job opportunities in the areas 
of those leisure activities. 


Some Implications for Education 


Briefly, for education the predic- 
tions of changes resulting from auto- 
mation imply: 1) a need for a flex- 
ible curriculum that will meet the 
needs and interests of students who 
will live and work in the transitional 
as well as the more intensified era of 
automation, 2) a need to increase and 
broaden the patterns of general edu- 
cation with continued emphasis upon 
basic skills and systematic study of 
organized disciplines, 3) a need for 
increased opportunity for specializa- 
tion, acquisition of technical knowl- 
edge and skills, and the development 
of abstract ressoning, 4) a need for 
greater attention to education for 
worthy use of leisure time and the 
cultivation of wholesome and enrich- 
ening recreational pursuits, 5) a need 
for greater emphasis upon spiritual 
and aesthetic values, self-realization 
and creative activities, and 6) in- 
creased availability and utilization of 
guidance and personnel techniques. 
Shorter hours of work will provide 
more time for study as well as play. 
Night school offerings will be in- 
creased and might well be made avail- 
able as late afternoon or even day 
classes with the coming of a shorter 
work week. 


Implications for the School Library 
How do the foregoing predictions 
affect the school library? Do they 
spell more TV and more “specta- 
toritis,’ or more opportunity for the 
development of human abilities and 
talents and the cultivation of worth- 
while hobbies and pursuits? TV un- 
doubtedly brought competition to the 


1Carl Gerbracht and Frank A. Scholfield, “And the Problems of Life Related to These 
Changes, “Industrial Arts and Vocational Education 46:113-114; April, 1957, p. 113. 


* Dwayne Orton, op. cit., p. 495. 
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pursuit of reading, but some young 
people must be enjoying those 1495 
juvenile book titles published in 
1956 to warrant such extensive pub- 
lishing. Automation may bring chal- 
lenges to the library, but in the fore- 
seeable future the place of the library 
and library materials in the school 
and in the lives of boys and girls is 
not only highly promising, but also 
of major importance. 


The output of printed and audio- 
visual materials has increased more 
or less steadily in recent years, and 
automation should motivate further 
increase. Greater specialization, new 
discoveries and inventions, increased 
travel to distant and remote regions, : 
world events, and new aspects of hu- 
man relations will spur great quanti- 
ties of informational materials. Even 
in the midst of inflation and rising 
costs and prices, there is no law 
against hoping that automation will 
result in bringing about a greater 
volume of materials at lower costs so 
that prices will be favorable in mak- 
ing materials plentiful to schools, as 
well as to the public. 


A primary function of the school 
library today is to provide a variety 
of materials to implement and en- 
rich all areas of curriculum experi- 
ence. Since the textbook alone falls 
short in adequacy of content and is 
not necessarily geared to the study 
units in a particular school, varied 
materials on many levels of compre- 
hension are needed in meeting a 
range of interests, abilities, and 
needs. In an age of technology and 
automation both printed and audio- 
visual materials will be highly es- 
sential in motivating, clarifying, and 
vitalizing teaching-learning experi- 
ences. The school library must stand 
ready to furnish up-to-date materials 
pertaining to new discoveries and in- 
ventions, new industries and business 
methods, and new aspects of trans- 

ortation and communication, all se- 
ected for suitability, accuracy, con- 
tent, and organization of material re- 
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lative to a particular school commu- 
nity. Even today there are available 
more non-fiction materials in almost 
every subject area both on the tech- 
nical level and in popular and read- 
able form than ever before. That 
such informational materials wili in- 
crease is likely and will be of interest 
and use not only to the specialist, but 
also to the growing body of students 
who must be generally informed in 
accord with the times. Audio-visual 
materials will, no doubt, continue to 
make the teaching-learning situation 
more effective, will be better selected 
with the development of reliable aids 
to evaluation and selection, and will 
be more aptly correlated with a unit 
under study. 


In keeping with the general up- 
grading of workers and the impor- 
tance of basic learnings and general 
education in respect to ability for the 
entire citizenry, reading will likely 
have more rather than less impor- 
tance for all students. In a scientific 
age the things of the spirit will ever 
be important that man may live cre- 
atively and not be a slave to the ma- 
chine or to automation. Books and 
periodicals will continue to provide 
practice in mastering reading skills, 
and will also be important in bring- 
ing joy to the spirit, enrichening and 
extending personal interests and 
needs, and providing literary flights 
for the imagination. 

Increased leisure will permit more 
time for hobby, recreational, and 
avocational pursuits. Already there is 
an abundance of printed and audio- 
visual materials in such areas as 
sports, crafts, science, music, liter- 
ature, social science, and home arts. 
A student’s hobby today may be his 
vocation tomorrow. Whether or not 
classroom learning experiences pro 
vide sufficient opportunity or moti 
vation for the cultivation of recre 
ational activities, the library must do 
so through the provision and wide 
publicity of such materials, and the 
provision for listening corners, view- 
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ing stations, and conference rooms. 
More than ever, there will be in- 
creased time for reading, discussion 
groups, and individual research. Such 
habits need to begin early, and the 
school library as well as the public 
library is a resource center for facts, 
data, and inspiration to nourish such 
activities. 

Just as the curriculum must be 
flexible in meeting changing needs 
and interests resulting from new pat- 
terns of working and living under 
automation, so the school library 
must be ready to provide all types of 
library materials systematically organ- 
ized and cataloged. Improved biblio- 
graphic techniques will be essential. 
\t some future date a type of com- 
puter may even streamline and facil- 
itate the use of the card catalog and 
other library tools just as the auto- 
matic charging machine in large cen- 
ters expedites charging procedures. 
Perhaps regional library centers will 
serve in making available analysis of 
book content in coded form, all kinds 





of reading lists upon request, and 
other such bibliographic _ services. 
AUTOMATION 














The development of study and li- 
brary skills will also grow in impor- 
tance for all students in respect to 
locating materials, using reference 
tools, and evaluating information. 


It might be amusing to suggest 
ingenious automatic devices for facil- 
itating library service, but there is 
still no good substitute for the actual 
reading, viewing of, and listening to 
the materials of communication. In 
an article addressed to teen-agers, 
Robert Shriver, President of the Chi- 
cago Board of Education wrote: 
“Study and learn; absorb new ideas 
and thoughts; build a solid home life. 
Develop habits of silence and con- 
templation.””! 


Essential for nourishment of mind 
and serenity of spirit in an age of 
automation are study, contemplation, 
creative thought, and creative expres- 
sion. The school library, a vital and 
dynamic resource center, stocked with 
materials appropriate to the needs 
and interests of young people, will 
have an important role in fostering 
these habits. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE 


HERMAN LIMBERG 


senio1 


Management Consultant, Division of Administration 


Office of The Mavor, The City of New York* 


Impact of Automation 

The title of this article is, in itself, 
a significant commentary on_ the 
breadth and depth of the impact of 
automation on American life. Dur- 
ing the past decade, since Delmar S. 
Harder and John Diebold coined the 
word “automation” to identify the 
new technology, the original connota- 


1 Robert S. Shriver 
Part 8, June 9, 1957, p. 14. 


*The author expresses his personal views, and not as a representative of 


New York. 
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tion of the term has expanded far 
beyond its industrial meaning to em- 
brace every facet and phase of human 
activity. Less than ten years after its 
emergence from its industrial cocoon, 
automation has become tightly inter- 
woven in the economic, social, edu- 
cational, governmental, as well as in- 
dustrial and commercial, framework. 


Jr., “Plain Talk about Our Teens,” Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine, 


The City of 
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Our Educational Responsibility: 


The school librarian and _ school 
library service are also involved in 
the “second industrial revolution.” 
This involvement is through the edu- 
cational system which bears a_pri- 
mary responsibility for developing 
and preparing our mental resources 
which generate and sustain technolog- 
ical progress. This educational re- 
sponsibility is discussed in ‘“Man- 
power and Education,” the report 
published in 1956 by the Educational 
Policies Commission. The _ report 
stated, in part: 

“The automation of today and tomorrow 
requires more than the use of automatic 
interacting mechanical and electronic de- 
vices. No less importantly, it involves new 
types of planning and design in the sched- 
uled flow of the production process. The 
high level of creative thinking called for in 
the original planning and design of a pro- 
duction process utilizing automatic, inter- 
acting devices is reflected in the high levels 
of mentality required of those who operate 
and maintain it. Fascinated by the ap- 
parent self-government of its mechanical 
devices, some persons have been led to sup- 
pose that automation may diminish the need 
for human thinking and for the employ- 
ment of men and women with high levels 
of skill and well-educated minds. In fact, 
however, the reverse is true, automation may 
reduce the demand for muscular labor and 
for repetitive drudgery, but it will increase 
the need for intellect and skill among all 
who plan, produce, operate, and maintain 
the process.” 

“The manpower problem . . . is not sim- 
ply a matter of total supply and demand, 
but a situation requiring continual analysis 
ana adjustment in many phases of American 
life, a new thoroughness in the search for 
human talent, a new synchronization of 
talents and needs and opportunities, and a 
new assessment of the problems and _ possi- 
hilities in American life. American educa- 
tors and institutions are under obligation to 
be involved not only in that assessment but 
in shaping the developments that lie ahead.” 


While much of the present school 
curriculum is as important for the 
future as it has been for the pre- 
automation era, some changes in con- 
tent and emphasis are indicated. The 
addition of new elements to broaden 
the student’s vision and develop 
greater mental flexibility is foreseen 
by many educators. 
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In his paper, “Automation: Impli- 
cations for Schools,’ presented before 
the National Conference of Professors 
of Educational Administration in 
1956, Dr. John H. Fischer, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Balti- 
more, Maryland, declared: 

“If our new potential for productivity is 
to be the servant rather than the master of 
humanity, the transcendent human values 
must deliberately be promoted. This can 
best be done by a thoughtfully zealous and 
continuous concern for each individual. With 
a determination now characteristic of only 
the best schools, all schools will have to find 
better ways to identify and cultivate the 
aptitudes of every pupil, to build his skill 
and knowledge, to develop his taste, and to 
sharpen his sense of personal moral respon- 
sibility. Only as schools do these things 
will they prepare the ablest youths for the 
tasks awaiting them and generate in all 
young people the resilience and fortitude 
necessary to resist an unthinking  con- 
formity.” 

“Much of what must be done to help men 
and women become self-sustaining in a cul- 
tural sense will have to be done during the 
period of childhood and adolescence. This 
challenge imposes no essentially new duty 
upon the school, for the liberation of the 
mind and spirit has long been the school’s 
principal objective, but the task now takes 
on a new urgency. Millions are discovering 
that freedom from work is a questionable 
blessing when they lack the resources to use 
that freedom fruitfully. The schools that 
should have equipped them for the good 
use of these hours have frequently failed 
them.” 


Responsibilities of Educators 


The responsibilities of educators in 
the present era of rapid economic and 
social changes, of which automation 
is but a symbol, are also set forth in a 
statement of beliefs of the National 
Conference of Professors of Educa- 
tional Administration in the Decem- 
ber 1956 issue of “The School Execu- 
tive.” The following are some of 
these ‘‘beliefs”’: 

“We believe that an age of automation 
demands that the programs of schools make 
it increasingly possible for people to 
satisfy directly their human yearnings and to 
cultivate reflective judgment, creativity, and 
wisdom. 

“We believe that a lifelong participation 
in individual and cooperative educational 
activities will become the most significant 
pattern of living for people of all ages, 
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capacities and interests during the age of 
automation ahead. 

“We believe that the effects of automa- 
tion on the lives of people are such that the 
school must assume a major portion of the 
responsibility for providing opportunities 
for leadership to emerge wherever it exists 
in the community.” 

The Library—A Giant Brain 


From the foregoing delineation of 
the role of the schools in meeting the 
challenge of automation, the implica- 
tions for the school librarian and 
school library service may be de- 
veloped. It is interesting to note that 
the library, like some of the devices 
of automation, has sometimes been 
characterized as a “giant brain” which 
keeps records of the past and also 
stores knowledge for future use. This 
identification of the library with au- 
tomation through a common appella- 
tion may serve to facilitate the in- 
terrelationship. 

The school library supplements the 
classroom by providing both. the cli- 
mate for reading, research and study 
and the materials for mental cultiva- 


tion. The school librarian helps 
young people to become skillful 
users of libraries and works with 


them in their efforts to advance their 
education. Because of necessary lim- 
itations on classroom time, the school 
library offers both the opportunity 
and facilities for extra-class work and 
development of personal initiative in 
the search for learning and knowl- 
edge. 

Challenge of Automation 


Because automation has already 
touched the lives of the youngest 
school children both in school and at 
home, and because exposure to auto- 
mation is usually attended by con- 
siderable confusion, misunderstand- 
ing and worry, the true meaning, 
promise and challenge of automation 
should be brought to the school at all 
levels. The subject matter can and 
should be incorporated in study and 
play programs to “reach” pupils in 
the first grade and up. The spread of 
learning upward to parents and older 
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brothers and sisters will also contrib- 
ute to effective understanding and 
preparation for the age of automa- 
tion. 


Summary of Suggestions 
for School Library Services 


What can the school librarian and 
school library service do to partici- 
pate in the fulfillment of the educa- 
tional responsibilities stemming from 
automation? Undoubtedly many of 
the proposals which follow are al- 
ready part of school library programs, 
but their consideration in the light 
of new and more cogent objectives 
should prove helpful: 


1. The school library service should col- 
lect and compile literature on automation 
and index it by sub-topic, such as automa- 
tion and the economy, automation and the 
schools, automation and libraries, automa- 
tion and the worker, automation and pub- 
lic administration, etc. Sources of such liter- 
ature include the newspapers, professional 
and popular magazines, texts, government 
publications, professional societies and as- 
sociations. 

2. The school library service should par- 
ticipate in curriculum development and 
preparation of lesson plans to incorporate 
references to automation and pertinent read- 
ing assignments. 

3. The school library service should ar- 
range for exhibits and displays of automated 
processes, equipment, products manufactured 
in automated plants, and for motion pictures 
describing automation. Private firms will 
cooperate. Arrangements can also be made 
to obtain from equipment manufacturers 
copies of their advertisements and literature 
for distribution to teachers and students. 

4. The school library service should ar- 
range for demonstrations of automated pro- 
cesses either in the library or at the plants 
of manufacturers. 

5. The school library service should serve 
as a clearing house for questions about auto- 
mation directed to teachers by students or 
their parents. Such questions may be an- 
swered from materials in the school library 
or from information obtained from sources 
competent to answer the questions. 

6. The school library service should co- 
operate with parents associations in arrang- 
ing for programs dealing with automation. 

These are but a few of the elements 
of a program through which the 
school librarians and library service 
can effectively help meet the primary 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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A CHALLENGE TO THE SCHOOL LIBRARY PROGRAM 


GLADYS L. LEES 
Director of School Libraries, Tacoma (Wash.) Public Schools 


For some time now we have been 
told about the bright, new, almost 
Arabian Nights world, which the 
wonders of “automation” will bring 
to the human race. More and more 
goods will be produced with less and 
less work, and man will reap the 
benefits of the increased production. 
Already automobile plants have auto- 
mated lines for a part of their pro- 
duction processes; elaborate calculat- 
ing machines which solve mathemat- 
ical problems in seconds are being 
used in research laboratories; many 
large offices are equipped with ma- 
chines which receive data on punched 
cards and compute bills, that are then 
folded, stuffed into envelopes, and 
addressed entirely by machine. 


What Kind of a World Will 
Our Graduates Face? 

In this new world a reduced work- 
ing week will be a certainty. Assemb- 
ling processes, usually performed by 
unskilled or semi-skilled workers, will 
be done by machines, as well as 
routine office work and the calculat- 
ing work of research laboratories. 
Automation will also release men 
from jobs involving danger or great 
physical strength, just as our huge 
ditchdigging machines have released 
men from working with a pick and 
shovel. 

Some labor leaders take the view 
that all of this will cause considerable 
unemployment. Business leaders, on 
the other hand, maintain that in the 
long run there will be more employ- 
ment in new fields, but that there will 
be need for workers to shift from 
routine jobs to more complex ones 
with the same company or with other 
companies, that any unemployment 
will be merely temporary. 
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It is certain, however, that our 
graduates of tomorrow cannot rely 
entirely on previously learned skills 
or patterns of behavior, nor on facing 
only problems with which they are 
familiar or to which they already 
know the answer. The shift to auto- 
mation in an industry presents new 
problems which may require the 
rapid learning of new skills, a change 
in type of work, or even a move to 
another community. The coming 
graduate may be sure that there will 
be change, that he will have to solve 
new problems and make decisions, 
and that he will probably work few- 
er hours a week. 

What Are The Implications 
For Education? 

The person who will be able to ad- 
just to this world of tomorrow will 
need to develop an inquiring, critical 
mind, the skills needed for solving 
problems, and the feeling of security 
that comes from having met and 
solved many problems of varying dif- 
ficulty. This can be accomplished 
only if from the very beginning years 
we provide children with opportuni- 
ties to solve problems, make decisions, 
act upon them, and evaluate the re- 
sults. No longer can we say—these 
are the facts, this book has the an- 
swers, learn this—but rather we must 
teach students how to find the an- 
swers to questions for themselves and 
to develop the habit of seeking need- 
ed information in the school library. 
Learning the skills for finding infor- 
mation will be quite as important as 
the information itself, for some facts 
which are learned today may be dis- 
proved tomorrow. Students who have 
learned to use a wide variety of ma- 
terials in the search for information, 
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to solve problems, and to make de- 
cisions will be ready to face an adult 
life which involves making adjust- 
ments, learning new skills, and ex- 
ploring new lines of endeavor. 

Changes in business and industry 
involve human relations problems. 
Students of today will also need to 
learn the skills of thinking and plan- 
ning together along with the skills of 
problem solving and decision making. 
\ll people will need a common back- 
ground of general education in such 
areas as history, geography, Janguage 
arts, mathematics, economics and 
even psychology if they are to meet 
together as workers and managers to 
solve problems. Because the ability to 
meet people with opposing views so 
that problems can be solved requires 
development over a long period of 
time, a beginning must be made in 
the very first years of the child’s 
school life. As students ‘work in small 
groups on a problem, each con- 
tributing in his own way and accord- 
ing to his own ability, the foundation 
is laid for good human relations. 

Individual differences will have to 
be met for who-knows-what are the 
varying abilities that will be needed 
in the coming world of “‘automation.” 
The first grade boy who reads sixth 
erade material about dinosaurs needs 
to be encouraged not only to follow 
his own interests but also to learn to 
use his ability to help the rest 6f the 
class work on the group project. The 
boy who cares little for reading but 
who has the skill and can follow the 
directions for making the most in- 
tricate models also needs to feel that 
he has an important place to fill in 
the group. Who can tell what con- 
tribution may be made by the second 
grade boy who said, “Why can’t we 
have a science reading group?” Per- 
haps he will be another Edison, Ein- 
stein, or Ford. 

The area of creative thinking 
should not be overlooked. We will 
need to help students seek out new 
ideas and follow new paths in think- 
ing in order that they may be ready 
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to accept changes in their working 
world. 

There must be renewed effort 
made to acquaint children with their 
heritage of literature. Perhaps a par- 
ticular poem, story, or essay, will be 
the touchstone which gives some in- 
dividual an idea which makes life 
worthwhile or provides comfort when 
the going is rough. The child who 
learns to enjoy reading will have a 
vast resource of spiritual enrichment 
as well as a leisure-time activity. With 
a reduced working week “Worthy Use 
of Leisure Time” will gain renewed 
importance as an objective for edu- 
cation. One junior high school boy 
said, “I feel free when I read about 
boys going to search for gold or sail- 
ing on a ship.” There may be a need 
to “feel free” of this world of auto- 
mation, whatever the comforts and 
ease it may provide. 

What Kind of School Libraries 
Are Needed? 

If the above needs are to be met, 
schools will have to provide their own 
school libraries for all levels of edu- 
cation. Since high school and junior 
high school libraries are rather com- 
monly accepted, the greatest immedi- 
ate emphasis should be on the de- 
velopment of elementary school li- 
braries. If we are to use the problem- 
solving approach to teaching and to 
develop the habit, important in adult 
life, of automatically going to a li- 
brary for accurate information, we 
must provide library facilities for the 
child during his earliest school experi- 
ence. We all know that habits and 
attitudes are rather firmly set in the 
early years of the child’s life and even 
kindergarten children can learn that 
books and libraries hold the key to 
wanted information. 

These libraries must be truly the 
“heart of the school.’’ A good school 
library is a reading center, a learning 
laboratory and a_ service center— 
where small groups can work to- 
gether on a problem, where teachers 
can bring an entire class to the li- 
brary for learning purposes, and 
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where individuals can follow special 
interests—all at the same time. 

“Reading center” implies that 
there will be an attractive reading 
room with space for all those who 
wish to use the library for reading 
purposes whether as _ individuals, 
small groups, or entire classes. Such 
a room is most often visualized 
when the word library is mentioned, 
but larger, better planned reading 
rooms will be needed. 

“Learning laboratory” means space 
for students to work in the library 
while they are learning needed re- 
search skills, working on a problem, 
or looking for information, without 
disturbing those who are in the read- 
ing room. Teachers will find avail- 
able in the library a space with all 
the needed resources for the teaching 
of reference skills at the time that 
the students need to use those skills 
for learning purposes. This means 
that there will be a room, large 
enough to house an entire class, 
equipped not only with shelves to 
hold needed books, periodicals, and 
pamphlet materials but also with the 
facilities for using the various audio 
and visual aids. In addition to this 
room there will also be one or more 
conference rooms to which teachers 
and librarians can send small groups 
of students to discuss and think 
through a problem together without 
disturbing other students. These 
rooms should have some shelves tor 
materials and might well be sound 
proofed so that students could use 
records and tape recorders or preview 
films. 

“Service center” as applied to 
school libraries usually brings to 
mind a place to check materials in 
and out, and a workroom for the 
preparation and mending of mater- 
ials and the making of displays. These 
are needed, to be sure, but the mod- 
ern school library will need much 
more if it is to fulfill its functions. 
There must be space for filing and 
storing such materials as pamphlets, 
pictures, posters, maps, and globes. 
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In addition, there is need for an area 
for storing and circulating films, 
filmstrips, slides and records, as well 
as, the various record players and 
projectors, for students who work in 
this school library will use many 
media in their search for information. 
There may be a special need for jun- 
ior and senior high school libraries to 
have a magazine stack room in order 
to supply students with the materials 
for extensive reference work. 

The resources of this modern 
school library will need to be great- 
ly extended. It has already been im- 
plied that there will be many mater- 
ials other than books, but the book 
and periodical collections will also 
need considerable expansion. There 
should be a wide variety of materials 
—books, periodicals and audio visual 
—on many levels of difficulty, so that 
all children no matter what age or 
ability can find the answers to ques- 
tions raised by classroom activities or 
individual interests. Our school li- 
braries, then rich in resources, will 
open the doors to many new interests 
and hobbies for an early introduction 
to the many wonders of nature, the 
joy of creating and building with 
one’s own hands, and the pleasures 
to be found in literature, art, and 
music will be a _ foundation for 
worthwhile leisure-time activities in 
adult life. 


What Kind of Libraries 
Will Be Needed? 


Space and resources are not the 


only requisites for a functioning 
school library. Only the librarian 
can make these come alive and be 


useful for teachers and students. First 
of all, because she likes people of all 
ages, she is friendly and approach 
able. The entire school—principal, 
teachers, and students—feel that she 
is an ever ready source of help. She 
may not know the answers but she 
will know how to help locate them a 
well as how to teach others the skills 
which they need for finding mater 
ials. In fact, she must be a mastet 
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teacher who knows the educational 
philosophy of the school and is so 
aware of the ways in which she as the 
librarian with resource materials can 
help teachers put the philosophy into 
action, that she serves as a curriculum 
consultant for the building. 

School librarians who are to give 
this kind of service must first of all 
have sound teacher training and 
teaching experience, in addition to 
the regular library education. A per- 
son who is to help teachers use ma- 
terials for learning purposes must 
know thoroughly the problems which 
the classroom teacher faces. This li- 
brarian must also extend her educa- 
tion in the areas of curriculum plan- 
ning and supervision so that she can 
work with her school administrator 
and the curriculum director in the 
development of the curriculum pro- 
eram of the school. Effective work 
on curriculum committees and with 
children requires training in such 
areas as group dynamics, group dis- 
cussion techniques, child growth and 
development and guidance. Even 
though the school librarian partici- 
pates in all aspects of the modern 
school program she must not neglect 
her most important function, that of 
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stimulating an interest in books and 
reading. The school librarian “must 
be well versed in children’s literature, 
keep up-to-date with new books, and 
be able to present them to students 
in an interesting manner. Reading 
aloud, storytelling, book reviewing 
are important activities in presenting 
books. 

Is it possible for one school librar- 
ian to do all this? In large schools, 
undoubtedly not. In some situations 
there may be need for more than one 
librarian or for clerical help to relieve 
the school librarian from routine 
duties. When there is more than one 
librarian each can specialize accord- 
ing to her interests and abilities. Per- 
haps an additional librarian can ad- 
minister the audio-visual materials 
program or specialize in certain sub- 
ject areas. Central office cataloging 
and processing of materials will give 
the librarian more time for working 
with students. Perhaps the “automa- 
tion” of office routines will help in 
this area. 

In any case the time is now. The 
students who are in school today will 
be faced with this world of ‘‘auto- 
mation.” We must start taking steps 
toward these goals. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR ELEMENTARY LIBRARIES 


MILDRED LAUGHLIN 


Elementary School Librarian, 


Io all of-us the term “atomic age” 
has meaning—but the phrase “age of 
automation” may imply no more 
than the mechanical man who threat- 
ened to replace Smitty in his office 
job—or a preconceived notion of 
some future day when one can sit un- 
der a tree with a push-button control 
system to bring anything demanded 
with “genie” speed. Automation is 
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Wichita, Kansas 


not a scientific dream. It is here. 
However, because it evolved as a sec- 
ond Industrial Revolution process, its 
full implications may have been over- 
looked by most of us. 

Automation occurred incite of 
the felt need to produce more goods 
for more people at lower cost. It re- 
sulted as well in an upgrading of 
workmen, a higher standard of living, 
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and more free time for all. It is these 
results with which schools should be 
concerned, for to the educator the 
most challenging phase automation 
is human rather than mechanical. 


Emphasis On Teaching Basic Skills 

A felt demand upon elementary 
education brought about by the age 
of automation has been the renewed 
emphasis upon thoroughly teaching 
the basic skills. The present short- 
age of qualified persons in scientific 
and technical fields has placed a 
premium upon arithmetic and read- 
ing mastery. In addition, the element 
of constant change makes it necessary 
to provide early experiences for boys 
and girls in problem solving, critical 
thinking, and adjustment to new 
situations. With a rapidly changing 
job market they may be required in 
the future to develop a new skill or 
upgrade the one in which they were 
trained. 


Individual Attention Must Be 
Given Retarded and the Gifted 
More attention must be _ placed 
upon the retarded child as well as 
the one with superior intellect. Auto- 
mation has greatly reduced the num- 
ber of low skill jobs. On the other 
hand, it has heightened the need for 
young people able to work with a 
group and to assume positions of re- 
sponsibility and leadership. We no 
longer need to be concerned with 
over-educating youth, then forcing 
them into boring, routine jobs. Now, 
teachers must recognize the need to 
help all boys and girls develop to the 
limit of their individual capacity. 
Implications for Elementary Libraries 
The new leisure brought about by 
automation holds many possibilities 
for this elementary school. At last, 
parents have time to reassume some 
of the responsibility for their child’s 
character training that has _ been 
gradually pushed into the school. 
The family now has time to be a 
unit. It is up to the schools to help 
with the “know-how.” 
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In addition schools must help to 
prepare boys and girls for more lei- 
sure time ahead. They can thus avoid 
“knocking themselves out being so- 
cially useful,” as John Fishcher, Bal- 
timore Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, so aptly termed the present 
plight of those with new found lei- 
sure. Varied hobbies, many with ex- 
tending interests, will help avoid re- 
tirement with nothing to do at 65— 
or earlier—as the age of automation 
will perhaps require. 

These are but a few of the educa- 
tional implications of the age of au- 
tomation. They are sufficient, how- 
ever, to cause the librarian to inquire 
how she can begin to fit into the plan 
of developing this self-directive youth, 
experienced in independent think- 
ing, able to make decisions, and eager 
to make use of new leisure time, to 
pursue his varied interests. The only 
answer can be, “Begin where you are. 
Analyze what you are now doing— 
and go on from there.” 


Centralized Processing a Must 

The age of automation is a golden 
age for the librarian, for automation 
itself is freeing the librarian from the 
routine clerical tasks that once oc 
cupied her time. In Wichita, central- 
ized procedure in the elementary 
schools makes it possible for a field 
librarian to place her book order in 
the hands of the office staff, and 
with no more effort on her part, re- 
ceive the books in her two schools a 
few months later, complétely pro 
cessed and ready to check out. With 
an addressograph machine to dupli- 
cate the cards and a stamping ma 
chine to letter the spine, an office 
staff of 13 people meets the processing 
and mending needs of 79 school It 
braries. 

Thus freed for her sole task of 
helping boys and girls, what specifi¢ 
attempts have Wichita Elementary 
School Librarians made to meet the 
needs created by the age of automa 
tion? First of all, as a classroom re 
source person, the librarian provides 
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materials to enhance every unit of 
study. Teachers need to be glued to 
textbooks no longer, and boys and 
girls have the opportunity to engage 
in problem-centered learning, in 
which numerous sources are used and 
independent thinking is required. 


Scheduled Library Attendance 


Scheduled library periods offer 
many avenues for librarians to help 
boys and girls. In the William Allen 
White program many boys and girls 
read the same books and vote on their 
choice of the best, necessitating a 
critical analysis of each book. It also 
provides a springboard for group dis- 
cussion as well as individual expres- 
sion in the area of art and creative 
dramatics. 

In each period the boys and girls 
select a book they want to read, on 
their own level of reading ability as 
well as interest. This is vital in or- 
der that each boy and girl can develop 
his or her reading skill as far as in- 
dividual capacity allows. 

Each library shares in the 
planning of the activities used to in- 
troduce books—from play acting to 
choral reading, from singing Bulla’s 
songs to guessing games of favorite 
characters. Even the book orders in- 
clude the suggestions of boys and 
girls as well as teachers. In addition, 
during the year anyone who so de- 
sires may serve as a librarian. This 
gives all an opportunity to accept re- 
sponsibility and assume a leadership 
role. 


class 


Cooperation of PTA 
Chrough the P.T.A. there are many 
routes to increased home—school co- 


operation. - Librarians work closely 
with each P.T.A. Reading and Li- 
brary Service Chairman. Duplicated 


booklists of gift suggestions, substi- 
tutes for comics, etc., and spot an- 
nouncements at P.T.A. meetings help 
parents recognize the importance of 
owning good books—and of making 
use of library cards. They stress the 
need for a home read-aloud program 
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which begins with Mother Goose and 
never ends. What better use of lei- 
sure time and more wholesome train- 
ing in character building than a fam- 
ily reading aloud—laughing together 
over the exploits of Henry Huggins 
or following the Wilder family on 
their trek westward! 

Recognizing that books are the 
key to. continuous learning process, 
the Wichita P.T.A. is now urging 
beauty shops, doctors’ offices, etc., to 
feature good books in their waiting 
rooms instead of comics and True 
Romances. This action exemplifies 
their assurance that we are setting 
the pattern for good reading habits 
in the schools—a pattern that should 
be given every opporunity to continue 
so that reading itself will provide 
much leisure enjoyment. 

The constantly growing number of 
science, travel, biography and “how- 
to-do-it” books help the elementary 
school librarian be a “leisure expert” 
with a book to answer almost any 
question or satisfy any interest. Hob- 
by interests themselves give boys and 
girls an opportunity to make decisions 
and gain a feeling of pride in accom- 
plishment. 

Does this brief mention of what we 
are doing now answer the question of 
“where to begin?” To be sure, au- 
tomation is still in its infancy, and 
we have only scratched the surface in 
seeking ways to help boys and girls. 
We must do more, more, more, until 
our role is so vital that the library 
will never be the “first to go” when 
overcrowded classrooms demand 
extra space. 

* #* * * 

(Continued from Page 15) 
responsibilities of the educational sys- 
tem in the present age of progress and 
change. While the implications of 
automation for education and, col- 
laterally, the school library service, 
are extensive and challenging, they 
have focused attention on education 
and educators. This augurs well for 
the future of education and the age of 
automation. 
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MEETING THE CHALLENGE THROUGH READING 


By ELIZABETH S. MARGULIS, Chairman 
Committee on Reading and Library Service, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Any contemplation of an 18-hour 
working week, which the plotters of 
an automated society promise, is 
usually greeted with pleasant visions 
of fishing trips, long hours of golfing, 
gardening and intricate projects to 
do-yourself, and any other extension 
of leisure pursuits now enjoyed by the 
individual doing the contemplating. 
However, sociologists who have 
studied the present leisure-time pur- 
suits of Americans gloomily predict 
that these pleasant dreams will not 
come true, that most of the pastimes 
that fill the leisure hours of the pres- 
ent average 38-hour working week 
will not meet the challenge of more 
playtime than worktime. 

They predict that education, both 
formal for credit and informal for 
recreation, should fill more of the 
non-working hours of adults. Obvi- 
ously the young people who will be 
the adults in this questionably hal- 
cyon day must be guided to regard 
education as a means of leisure time 
occupation now, while they are in 
school. 

Ideally, and most effectively, the 
reverence for reading and education 
is suggested in the home where pa- 
rents, by their own attitude of ap- 
preciation for education, inculcate re- 
spect and desire for it in their chil- 
dren. 

The parents who spend their own 
leisure time in every way other than 
reading and studying, who seldom 
read anything more lasting than the 
daily newspaper, who do not plant 
enthusiasm for reading either by 
sharing books with their children or 
providing easy access to a wealth of 
books are hardly fitting their young- 
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sters to use their adult leisure time to 
best advantage. 

In the many cases where parents 
have neither seen their obligation 
nor, having seen it, fulfilled it, the 
school must meet the challenge. 
Teachers must prepare youngsters for 
their adult leisure by introducing 
their pupils to the wonderful world 
of books which knows no boundaries 
of geography, mind or spirit. Obvi- 
ously, this cannot be done by a teach- 
er without enthusiasm and knowledge 
of the wonderful world she is at- 
tempting to persuade her pupils to 
enter. 

The obligation was placed square- 
ly on the schools at the White House 
Conference on Education, in answer 
to the question: “What should our 
schools accomplish?” when the group 
answered in part: “Our schools 
should continue to develop . . . Wise 
use of leisure time, including con- 
structive leisure time pursuits.” It 
seems that there is no stronger argu- 
ment for adequate school library serv- 
ice, beginning in the elementary 
grades, than this obligation placed on 
schools by non-educators interested in 
education. 

Many arguments can be presented 
in support of reading as the ideal 
leisure-time pursuit, the ideal recre- 
ation in the literal sense of the term, 
but there are so few arguments 
against that the case seems proved. 
Suffice it to quote Siri Andrews’ case 
for reading as a pastime: 

“Most childhood and youthful in- 
terests and activities are outgrown, 
but the world of books grows richer 
with the years. To develop a love of 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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<<. 4 New “I Want To Be” Books. 
~. = + / 
ti Consultant: Dr. Paul Witty. Author: Carla Greene J 
Introduced just last Fall, this series now numbers 12 
x books that help youngest readers develop the initiative 
ae to read on their own about the fascinating grown-up 
; world. Factual material presented with a carefully con- 
. .. trolled vocabulary. Many illustrations. « “Tt. 
’ 32 pages. Grades Kg-3. NET—$1.50. Latest titles are: 
i I Want To Be A COAL MINER I Want To Be A TEACHER 
I Want To Be A PILOT I Want To Be A ZOO-KEEPER 
_ * 
; 2 New ““TRUE” Books! Now 40 in All! 
ae Grades Kg-4. NET—$1.50. 
® *' ae by Katharine Carter. How people shelter themselves in various parts of the 
, ; world. 
es 2 
a. the true boot ot Transportation 
ae * by Elsa Posell. Growth of transportation—from the caveman (who just walked) 
to fliers who soar around the world in hours. 
a Another New “You” Book ... Now There Are 10! 
YOU AND HOW THE WORLD BEGAN 
‘ee Author Mary Lou Clark explains in a simple way the two leading theories on 
° ae how the Earth was formed, as well as how life developed from marine forms. 
; Grades 5-8. NET—$1.50. 
* sara 4. New Books for Fun! 


TIZZ PLAYS SANTA CLAUS—by Elisa Bialk. 
The third popular Tizz novel about an impish pony. 
NET—$1.88. 


>< Grades 2-5. 


* HURRAY FOR BOBO—by Joan Savage. 
Rik | 4 boy learns how to make friends by being friendly. 
; oe ee Wonderful human relations. Grades Kg-3. NET—§$1.88. 


THE SLEEPY VILLAGE—by Naoma Zimmerman. 
How “quiet’’ comes to a village as day turns slowly 





4 “oes to night. Grades Kg-3. NET—$1.88. 
"3 ae SIX FOOLISH FISHERMEN—by Benjamin Elkin. 
(A Junior Literary Guild Selection.) A small boy’s ability to count nets him 
W a full bag of fish. Grades Kg-4. NET—$1.88. 
* Important! Every Childrens Press book has a tough, colorfully stamped cloth 
= cover—side sewn, reinforced—with jacket. 
es 
e. ght % 


setae * Childrens Press 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Ill 
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AASL NEWS AND REPORTS 


PRE-CONFERENCE SPONSORED BY STANDARDS COMMITTEE 
Kansas City, June 22-23, 1957 


CORA PAUL BOMAR 


State School Library Adviser, Department of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


For several years school and library peo- 
ple have been aware of the need for a re- 
vision of school library standards. We also 
know that for the past two years plans have 
been underway to meet this need, with the 
revision of SCHOOL LIBRARIES FOR TO- 
DAY AND -TOMORROW. At Midwinter, 
this past January, Ruth Ersted reported on 
the progress of the AASL Standards Com- 
mittee. Frances Henne, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, and Ruth 

Ersted, Supervisor of School Libraries, Min- 
nesota State Department of Education, are 
co-chairman of the committee which in- 
cludes the following. school libraries: 


Mrs. Rachel W. DeAngelo, Queens Col- 
lege, Flushing, N. Y. 

Louise Galloway, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Mrs. Dilla W. MacBean, Stone Lake, Wis- 
consin. 

Helen R. Sattley, 
New York City. 

Dr. Lillian L. Batchelor, Board of Educa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas, Raleigh City 
Schools, Raleigh, N. C. 

The committee felt that advice must be 
had from many sources. And so represen- 
tatives from the following professional or- 
ganizations were asked to serve as members 
of the AASL Standards Committee: 

American Association of School 
istrators 

American Institute of Architects, Chairman 
Committee on School Buildings 

National Council of Teachers of English 

American Personnel and Guidance Assn., 
Inc. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

National School Boards Assn., Inc. 

American Assn. of Colleges for Teacher 
Education 

National Science Teachers Association 

Association for Supervision & Curriculum 
Development 

Catholic Library Association 

Assn. for Childhood Education, 
tional 

National Assn. of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals 

National Council for the Social Studies 

Department of Classroom Teachers, NEA 


Board of Education, 


Admin- 


Interna- 
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Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, NEA 
Division of 


Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA 


Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People, ALA 
National Citizens Council for Better 


Schools. 

Under the guidance of the AASL Stand- 
ards Committee the final product should 
reflect the best thinking in the country. Our 
new standards should give us the compon- 
ents of good school library service, curri- 
culum-wise and library-wise. Since ALA 
gave AASL the responsibility of revising 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES FOR TODAY AND 
TOMORROW several meetings have been 
held, some with the AASL Standards Com- 
mittee and others with smaller groups. This 
report concerns the Pre-Conference which 
met in Kansas City, June 22-23, 1957. 


Pre-Conference Report 

Forty-two people, some who were mem- 
bers of advisory groups consisting of AASL 
officers and others serving AASL in some 
capacity, met with the co-chairman and with 
the librarians who will be writing various 
parts of the new publication dealing with 
standards. This two day meeting was truly 
a work conference. For most of the meeting 
we were all concerned with one topic: How 
can we revise SCHOOL LIBRARIES FOR 
FODAY AND TOMORROW so that the 
end product will serve as a guide for school 
administrators, school libraries and all others 
to follow in developing effective school li- 
brary service? Many ideas evolved as we 
sat around the conference table. Some of 
those ideas are: 

1. Our philosophy should be reflected in 
standards. We agreed that our business 
is children and young people, not 
books, and that we are concerned with 
the materials that best help children 
and young people gain and _ interpret 
ideas. The philosophy cannot overlook 


statements of policy regarding text- 
books, a scheduled library day, the 
study hall, materials center, relations 


with other agencies, etc. 

2. Standards should interpret school li- 
brary service. And so it was agreed 
that the text of the publication should 
include a great deal of illustrative ma- 
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terial. The material will be gathered 
directly from good school library situ- 
ations. This step alone will involve 
several hundred people. 

3. Quantitative standards should be pre- 
sented in a way that will be meaning- 
ful and applicable to all types of 
schools. 

+. The final publication may be one that 
can be reprinted in sections. 

5. The final product should reflect the 
thinking of the 19 professional organi- 
zations working on the revision. 

Sub-committees, set up to work on va- 
rious sections of the new standards, met 
Saturday afternoon and evening to begin 
work on suggestions for the collection and 
organization of information. Each of these 
sub-committees is headed by the librarian 
responsible for writing that section or chap- 
ter of the new publication. 

As I look back on June 22-23 I remember 

the Pre-Conference sponsored by the AASL 

Standards Committee as one filled with: 

e Willingness on the part of the group to 


think together—group dynamics in ac- 
t10n. 
@ Eagerness of the group to work out a 
plan of procedure for completing the 
task 


® Awareness of the group of the enormous- 
ness of the task. 

® Dedication of the group to cooperate 

with the AASL Standards Committee. 


om page 22) 


(Continued 
reading in a child is to give him a 
lifetime source of pleasure and com- 
fort, as well as information, for books 
touch on every need and interest, 
every thought and mood, and are a 
bond between those who share them.” 
The approaching era of automa- 
tion simply casts before it the exhor- 
tation to both parents and teachers 
that now is the time to inculcate a 
love and habit of reading as leisure- 
time activity in tomorrow’s adults; 
now is the time to provide the best 
possible resources for meeting the 
young readers’ needs. 
aK Sa * cg 

Miss Lois T. Place, Director of the De- 
partment of School Libraries, Detroit Board 
of Education, retired in June, 1957, after 
many years in school library work. She had 
also been Professor of Library Science at 
Wayne State University, was a past presi- 
dent of School Libraries Section of the Di- 
vision of Libraries for Children and Young 
People (now AASL), and at present is a 
member of ALA Council. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT* 


LittiAN L. BATCHELOR 
Past President, AASL 


For this, my final report as Presi- 
dent, I have selected only a few sig- 
nificant highlights of the year. This 
has been a busy and turbulent pe- 
riod and, I believe, an abnormal one. 
How could it have been otherwise, 
with all the stress and strain of re- 
organization, the dissension about the 
Fields of Responsibility statements 
and the search for a new Executive 
Secretary? 

Much was at stake for AASL in the 
incidents and issues of the past twelve 
months. As we review them, we can 
see something of the shape of things 
to come, get new insights on AASL’s 
place in our parent organization, on 
our relationships with other profes- 
sional organizations and, finally, on 
the management of our own internal 
affairs. Many crucial policy-making 
decisions were called for. Your Board 
and President realized this and de- 
liberated long and carefully in every 
instance. 

AASL is a growing organization in 
size (now over 5,000 members) and in 
the scope and variety of its activities. 
Our interests are expanding within 
the library profession itself, and we 
are taking a larger and more effective 
part in the world of education. School 
librarians, no longer content to stay 
within the library, are participating 
more and more in school and profes- 
sional activities outside library walls. 
There is no doubt about it, our 
sphere of interest and influence is fa. 
greater than ten years ago, or even 
five. We have left our ivory towers 
for good—which may be one reason 
we are having such a complicated and 
exciting life as an association. 

Catastrophe fell upon AASL’s new 
administration immediately after the 

Miami conference: Mary Helen Ma- 





har resigned. Though we were all 
overwhelmed by the loss of our com- 
petent and much-admired Executive 
Secretary, steps had to be taken at 
once to locate a successor. The Presi- 
dent notified the Executive Board 
and requested its advice. The Board 
decided to act as a “Committee of the 
Whole” to recommend, interview, 
and finally to select a new secretary. 
And may I say here, I believe their 
decision a very wise one. 

In March, after the approval of the 
ALA Board and Mr. Clift had been 
assured, the position was offered to 
Miss Eleanor E. Ahlers. She accepted 
the appointment, effective September 
1. AASL is extremely fortunate to 
have such a fine and capable person 
to represent the organization. Her 
experience includes teaching and 
school librarianship—and_ she has 
been very active in local and nation 
al professional organizations. It is of 
utmost importance to AASL to have 
an efficient and stable headquarters 
staff, and Miss Ahlers, I feel very con 
fident, can give us these and the lead 
ership needed in the secretaryship. 





Reorganization of ALA 

This was in the air two years ago 
at Philadelphia, but things did not 
roll into high gear until the following 
midwinter. From then on there was 


feverish excitement — at midwintet, 
Miami, and Kansas City. We have 
had many moments of doubt and 


anxiety, as have the other divisions of 
ALA. We have often been discout 
aged. For the most part though, our 
members have evidenced a genuine 
desire to go along with the reorgat 
ization while also insisting that im 
portant business of AASL continue # 
usual. We seek assurance that what 
ever needs to be done to improve ant 


*Delivered at Business Meeting in Kansas City, June 28, 1957. 
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develop school libraries can and will 
be done —either within AASL or 
delegated elsewhere. We want to 
know, for instance, what is being 
done in the matter of building and 
equipping school libraries, in mem- 
bership, recruitment, public relations, 
training for librarianship, technical 
processes—in all these matters that 
affect school libraries. 

AASL’s special committee to study 
and revise our statement of respon- 
sibility has struggled repeatedly to 
define our unique function within 
ALA. Now, after many conferences, 
the statements are gradually becom- 
ing clarified. (At the ALA Council 
meeting at the Kansas City confer- 
ence, AASL voted to accept the re- 
port of the Special Committee on Re- 
organization with the proviso that 
AASL’s problem regarding school li- 


brary materials be studied at the 
earliest possible moment.) 
Some of our tasks are direct out- 


comes of the reorganization, such as 
the transfer of AASL committees and 
the revision of our by-laws. Machin- 
ery for referring problems concerning 
more than one division must be set 
up; authority must be aesignated; 
and then ‘“rules’’ must be followed 
conscientiously. Liaison must be pro- 
vided between AASL and other divi- 
sions—and between AASL and those 
committees operating in its behalf 
elsewhere in ALA. 

Your officers and the Fields of Re- 
sponsibility Committee have worked 
long and hard on this reorganization. 
There have been disagreements with- 
in our own ranks, as well as with 
other groups. To the best of my 
knowledge, however, everyone is do- 
ing his utmost to facilitate and ex- 
pedite reorganization; and indeed it 
needs to be sped up—for ALA and for 
all its parts. It is imperative that 
AASL get along now with its pro- 
gram, since our reason for being is to 
improve and extend school library 
services throughout the country. 

Once we are over the agonies of re- 
organization, when divisional machin- 
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ery is again in running order, we 
must endeavor to make the plan 
work. If we find that it will not, in 
spite of good faith and intentions, 
then it is the duty of ALA members 
to say so in a forthright and honest 
manner, either to Council or the 
Committee on Organization. 
Standards Committee 

Revision of “School Libraries for 
Today and Tomorrow” was author- 
ized at Los Angeles in 1953, and 
shortly thereafter two co-chairmen 
were appointed. An appropriation 
was requested from ALA and, in the 
Fall of 1956, $5,000 was granted, only 
a fraction of the amount needed. 
The whole project is going forward 
on a “shoestring budget.” The com- 
mittee is “digging in” now to meet 
its announced publication date in 
1958, when AASL should appoint a 
committee to implement the stand- 
ards. 
NEA Research Study 

In October 1956, your President 
was notified that NEA would be will- 
ing to undertake a research study on 
some phase of ‘school librarianship— 
with AASL serving in an advisory 
capacity. This was good news; the 
offer was accepted immediately, as 
well as the responsibility accompany- 
ing it. You may remember that the 
Joint NEA-ALA Committee has been 
requesting such a study as far back 
as 1948. However, when permission 
was given last year, it came as a sur- 
prise for no project had been selected! 
The President appointed an AASL 
Research Advisory Committee to 
work with the head of NEA Research, 
Dr. Lambert, for the NEA study. Li- 
brarians and administrators, the Stan- 
dards chairmen, the Vice-President 
and President worked together at 
meetings and through  correspon- 
dence — for the next three months. 
They kept in close touch with Dr. 
Lambert and his assistant assigned 
to the study, Dr. Robinson. The 
audience was decided upon, and 
the scope and content of the question- 
naire outlined. All this material was 
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submitted to the NEA research office 
in June. 

The questionnaire, to be directed 
to teachers, will have a trial run next 
fall, after which it will be mailed in 
its final form to a nationwide sam- 
pling of secondary school teachers. 
Data are to be gathered early in No- 
vember, and the study written in 
June 1958. The Bureau promises to 
print the study in its Research Bulle- 
tin or another publication in 1958- 
59. Once the study appears, it will 
be AASL’s responsibility to follow up 
and use it to the best advantage. That 
will be a job for AASL’s new admin- 
istration, although preliminary dis- 
cussions have already taken place. 
NEA Affiliation 

This is another matter of great sig- 
nificance to all of us. At the Mid- 
winter Business Meeting your Presi- 
dent was directed to appoint a com- 
mittee of five members to explore 
the possibility of joint affiliation with 
both ALA and NEA. The President 
of ALA, and the Executive Secretary, 
were informed of this action. 

The committee met twice before 
Kansas City. Through correspon- 
dence and interviews it is studying 
patterns of joint affiliation now in 
operation for teachers of science, 
mathematics, and four audio-visual 
specialists. Statistics are being gath- 
ered on the number of AASL mem- 
bers in NEA and, on the other hand, 
the number of school librarians who 
belong to NEA but not ALA. 

The question of finances is crucial, 
affecting as it does membership fees, 
maintenance of headquarters and 
staff, publications, and participation 
in conventions. This is a complicated 
problem with many facets, although 
it seems to be simple on the surface 
of things. For this reason, the com- 
mittee requests time to explore and 
consider before making recommenda- 
tions. 


State Assembly 
Last year a survey of AASL’s pro- 
gram convinced your President the 
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State Assembly should be strength- 
ened, since that body is our one di- 
rect contact with local library asso- 
ciations. At midwinter we tried to 
analyze the State Assembly in an ef- 
fort to make it function more effi- 
ciently. The Assembly itself voted 
that a committee of its members study 
ways of improving its machinery. 
Members also urged that state presi- 
dents recognize and accept their re- 
sponsibility to attend midwinter and 
summer assemblies, or delegate an 
ALA member to do so. A chairman 
was elected to serve for both the mid- 
winter and summer meetings, for it 
was recognized that lack of continuity 
in this office was definitely a weak 
spot. 

Gains have been made—encourag- 
ing but small. Reinforcing the State 
Assembly remains a problem for the 
incoming officers (and especially the 
Executive Secretary and Membership 
Committee) to work out. (At this time 
I should like to ask any of you what 
you think of your own local organi- 
zations. Do they feel themselves a 
part of AASL? It is important that 
they do and that they take part in 
ALA’s “concerted drive’ for mem- 
bers. This is a major concern to all 
of us!) 

Library Services Act 

At midwinter the board studied the 
Library Services Act, attempting to 
foresee its effect on school libraries. 
The Act is intended to aid public li- 
brary service, not school, for the lat 
ter responsibility lies specifically with 
local school boards. It is inevitable 
though that bookmobile service and 
deposit stations will reach and benefit 
schcol children. Those who do not 
understand the school library’s role 
in education, and those who are econ- 
omy minded (and these are legion) 
may accept such service as adequate; 
development of a rich, vital school li 
brary program could be seriously im 
peded or even deemed a luxury. 

You know of the board’s resolution 
regarding the Library Services Act. I 
believe further AASL action is neces 
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sary, so an AASL committee, of state 
and county school librarians, has been 
appointed to serve as the Library 
Services Act Advisory Committee. It 
is commissioned to do two things, one 
being of immediate concern, namely, 
to recommend to the administrators 
of the Act concrete ways in which 
school children can be served pending 
establishment of school libraries in 
rural areas. The second involves a 
long-term program and calls for a 
constructive plan for development of 
better school library services in rural 
areas. 

Consultant Service and Exhibits 

At Professional Conferences 

This year AASL made official ap- 
pearances at seven educational confer- 
ences with exhibits and, more impor- 
tant, consultant services. At three 
ASCD, AASA, and NEA—AASL had 
special school library programs in 
which your President took part. At 
the others, members or the interim 
Executive Secretary represented our 
Association—at ACEI, DESP, NASSP, 
and NCCT. 

The ALA Publishing Department 
financed three of our exhibits, rent- 
ing space and providing full-time staff 
while AASL supplied school library 
consultants. At the other three, the 





R. R. Bowker and H. W. Wilson 
Companies sponsored us, paying 
booth and incidental expenses. In 


the latter instance, it was agreed in 
advance that Bowker and Wilson 
should not provide staff but that 
AASL should assume full responsi- 
bility for assembling and dismantling 
exhibits and providing consultants. 

Your President believes the asso- 
ciation should continue to expand the 
consultant service. It is to be hoped 
we have the will and means to con- 
tinue. AASL’s Board is requesting 
funds from ALA to finance exhibits 
and/or consultant services at six con- 
ferences next year. There is also a 
possibility we shall share space with 
the publishing department. Final de- 
cisions await the November PEBCO 
meeting. 
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Other AASL Activities 

The joint committee meetings of 
AASL, ACRL, and DAVI have con- 
tinued, with efforts being made to 
analyze the roles and competencies of 
the librarian and audio-visual special- 
ist. Recent committee reports are 
optimistic and encouraging and give 
hope of new understanding and co- 
operation. It may be key AASL peo- 
ple working with key audio-visual 
specialists can arrive at a “meeting 
of minds” at some future date. 

Planning and equipping school li- 
braries is one of our “transferred” 
committees. It is good to know that 
a fine program is projected. A file of 
blueprints and photographs is being 
organized at ALA. It will be used for 
consultant services from headquarters. 

A comprehensive and an aggressive 
program has been outlined by the 
Elementary School Libraries Commit- 
tee to stimulate and publicize the de- 
velopment of elementary school li- 
braries. 

The presentation of two one- 
thousand-dollar Grolier Scholarship 
awards should serve as a stimulus to 
education for school librarianship. 
The entire membership of AASL ap- 
preciates the generosity of the Grolier 
Society, and especially the profession- 
al foresight shown by its Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Theodore Waller. 

At midwinter the board reviewed 
the purpose and scope of a publica- 
tion, YOUR CHILD AND HIS 
READING: HOW PARENTS CAN 
HELP, which is being sponsored by 
the National Book Committee. The 
author is Nancy Larrick, President of 
the International Reading Associa- 
tion. The board voted to co-sponsor 
the new book with other national or- 
ganizations. 

The Recruitment Committee has 
been transferred to the ALA commit- 
tee, but as its “swan’s song,” the 
group produced an excellent and at- 
tractive eight-page folder on librarian- 
ship, which is now available from 
headquarters. 

Your President attended numerous 
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local and state library and education- 
al meetings and visited library schools 
in the East—to interpret AASL’s 
program and to recruit. Invitations 
have come from all parts of the coun- 
try—the South, Midwest, and Far 
West—but most had to be refused— 
with sincere regrets. 

The President met with AASL com- 
mittees, as many and as frequently 
as possible, and kept in touch with all 
through correspondence. The Stan- 
dards Committee, NEA Research, Ex- 
hibits Committee (especially the 
Bowker-Wilson Committee), and our 
own Program Evaluation and Budget 
committees demanded considerable 
attention. 

Your President presided at or rep- 
resented AASL for ASCD, AASA, 
NEA, and VEA* and IRA as well as 
the Round Table of Organizations, a 
subsidiary of the National Citizens 
Committee for Better Schools. At 
ASCD, she planned and led a dis- 
cussion group of audio-visual special- 
ists and curriculum workers on in- 
structional materials. 

Throughout the year there have 
been many requests to interpret—and 
justify—AASL’s statement on the li- 
brary as an instructional materials 
center. 

The President accepted responsi- 
bility for soliciting and preparing ma- 
terial for the final issue of SCHOOL 
Lisraries on library work with handi- 
capped children. 

Recommendations 

|. First and foremost, AASL needs 
to concentrate on its Own program, 
seeing to it that forward-looking, con- 
structive plans are made for the next 
five years. We must “know ourselves” 
—our capabilities and limitations. 
AASL’s job should be carefully de- 
fined, and then the best possible 
methods pursued to attain the chosen 
goals. For this, AASL should have a 
Program Evaluation Committee sim- 
ilar to ALA’s—a PEBCO JR., if you 
wish—to study our over-all program, 
evaluation, and budget. 


*Virginia Education Association 
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2. Coordinating Committee: Now 
that so many of our committees have 
been transferred, it is more than ever 
necessary to keep in touch with them, 
to be informed, and to prevent im- 
portant projects from being lost or 
abandoned. Therefore, the President 
recommends that AASL establish a 
coordinating or liaison committee for 
this purpose. (Both the PEBCO and 
Coordinating Committee should be 
written into the new by-laws.) 

3. Professional Relations: It is 
recommended that we study ways of 
promoting good relationships with 
other professional organizations with 
whom we have common problems. 
Much has already been accomplished. 
There has been a fine Professional 
Relations Committee, but it needs to 
be reorganized, so that many different 
aspects of professional relationships 


can be considered by sub-groups. 
Whatever the way we do it, these 
valuable and _ stimulating contacts 


with professional organizations must 
be further developed. As a national 
organization AASL has much to con- 
tribute in this area. 

This year has been varied, unpre- 
dictable, disturbing, stimulating, de- 
manding—all of these to me—and a 
liberal education as well, as any Past 
President can attest. The “educa- 
tional” experience includes school li- 
brarianship, it is true, but, more than 
that, human relations and practical 
politics! 

It is a great personal satisfaction to 
contribute to one’s chosen profession, 
and I appreciate the opportunity you 
have given me to serve. Most gratify- 
ing and rewarding has been the op- 
portunity to meet and know so many 
fine, professionally-minded school li- 
brarians from every part of the coun- 
try—people I couldn't possibly have 
known except through AASL. It has 
been wonderful to work for—and 
with—these dedicated school librar- 
ians—and that includes our officers, 
Board, Executive Secretary, and the 
entire membership of AASL! 
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Hickory Grove Elementary School Library 


MARGARET LANGUILLE* 


Hickory Grove Elementary School 
is located in Johnson County at Mis- 
sion, Kansas. It includes from the 
kindergarten through the sixth grade. 
There are about 670 pupils and 28 
teachers. 


We have a central library that con- 
tains about 6,500 books. Our librari- 
an, Mrs. Swartz, divides her time be- 
tween two schools, so she really needs 
student assistants. 


We have regularly scheduled li- 
brary periods each week for the 
fourth through the sixth grades. The 
primary grades have room libraries 
with their teachers checking out ad- 
ditional books whenever they need 
them from the central library. The 
boys and girls all show an active in- 
terest in the William Allen White 
and the Kansas University reading 
programs. In fact we all love to read 
and our library period is one of our 
favorite times. 


Each class goes for a forty minute 
period each week to the library. We 
sit at tables and the student assistants 
pass out the book cards. While these 
are distributed our librarian makes 
announcements, gives a short book re- 
view or we play guessing games about 
authors or titles. Since our library 
is small and crowded, we are then al- 
lowed to go in small groups and 
choose our books with the help of the 
librarian. We are usually limited 
to two books a week for recrea- 
tional reading, but we can _ have 
others for reference work. While 
some are choosing books, the others 
may browse through the many maga- 
zines. When everyone has a_ book, 
we line up and the student assistants 
check out the books. Afterwards the 
assistants stay awhile to help shelve 
the books and get resdy for the next 








LANGUILLE* 


MARGARET 


class. We also have many sets of ref- 
erence books, and it takes a lot of 
time to keep these properly carded 
due to the heavy circulation. We also 
have film strips and machines to be 
checked out of the central library. 

We always enjoy helping to process 
the new books by stamping and 
pasting pockets and blurbs in them. 
We feel that we are very fortunate 
to get to see the new books first, and 
we know we learn a lot about books 
in general. 

I will be in the sixth grade next 
year, and I am looking forward to 
being a student assistant again. I 
hope to be a librarian when I grow 
up. 

* * * * 

Copies of the Mid-Winter 1957 
ALA Meeting are now available upon 
request from AASL_ Headquarters 
Office. 


*Margaret Languille, student assistant served on the panel at AASL program meeting at 


Kansas City, June 27, 1957. 
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Summary of the AASL 
Business Meeting 


The business meeting of the American As- 
sociation of School Librarians was held in 
Room 600 of the Municipal Auditorium in 
Kansas City, Friday, June 28, at two o'clock, 


with Dr. Lillian L. Batchelor, President, 
presiding. 
Miss Esther Thornton, Chairman of the 


Elections Committee, reported the results of 
the 1957 elections as follows: Vice-President 
and President-elect, Miss Elenora Alexander; 
Recording Secretary, Miss Ingrid Miller; 
Treasurer, Mr. Kenneth Vance; Board of 
Directors: Region 1—Miss Rheta A. Clark; 
Region 4—Mrs. Alice Brooks McGuire; Re- 
gion 7—Miss Gladys Lees; Region 8—Miss 
Edna Ziebold. 

Mr. John S. Robling, Director of Nation- 
al Library Week, presented the plans for 
the first National Library Week to be held 
in March 1958, and described this project 
as a powerful consumer promotion for read- 
ing, in which school librarians had an espe- 
cially important role. 

Miss May Love reported that the Com- 
mittee on Committees had been relatively 
inactive pending the stabilization of the ALA 
plans of Reorganization, but with the Fields 
of Responsibility Statement now defined, 
the committee would make a survey of the 
functions and activities of the standing and 
special committees and study requests for 
additional committees. 


Mrs. Lois Pilson, Chairman of the Ele- 
mentary School Libraries Committee, re- 
ported that two articles on the elementary 
library had been placed with lead- 
ing education magazines. She stated that, 
in addition to the leaflet, “Starting an Ele- 
mentary School Library,” now in prepara- 
tion, the committee was working with the 
state school library supervisors to have the 
subject of elementary school libraries placed 
on the agenda at meetings of state educa- 
tion 


school 


associations 

The report of the Magazine Evaluation 
Committee prepared by Miss Margaret Hayes 
was presented. It was stated that the com- 
mittee had prepared the magazine lists for 
the three ALA Basic Book Collections and 
it was recommended that arrangements be 
made under the Reorganization to provide 
school libraries with a source where they 
could obtain critical evaluations of magazines 
prepared by. school librarians. 


Miss Mary Gaver, Chairman of the NEA- 
AASL Research Advisory Committee, re- 
ported on the progress of the NEA study 
on school libraries. The purposes tentatively 
stated are to discover opinions held by 
teachers and principals about the place of 
the library in the school and ways in which 
they are using it; to find out what knowl- 
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edge principals and teachers have about 
school libraries and library tools; to dis- 
cover how teachers and principals think li- 
brary service can be improved; to study the 
extent to which changes in curriculum and 
methods of teaching are reflected in the use 
of libraries and library materials. Miss 
Gaver suggested that the findings in this 
study might be used to note progress made; 
to offer improvements; to help establish bet- 
ter relationship among teachers, principals, 
and librarians. 

Dr. Lillian Batchelor, Chairman of the 
NEA-ALA Joint Membership Committee, 
reported that a conference had been held 
to explore ways of effecting affiliation. 

Announcement was made by Dr. Batchelor 
of a new recruitment folder, “A Rewarding 
Career Is Waiting for You in School Li- 
brarianship,” prepared by the Recruitment 
Committee, with Miss Elvajean Hall as 
Chairman, and now available in quantities 
from the ALA Library Administration Di- 
vision. 

Miss Mary K. Eakin, Chairman of The 
State Assembly Committee, reported that 
the committee appointed as the result of 
Board action at midwinter had set up pro- 
cedures to facilitate communication with 
state groups and had established the State 
Assembly as a vital part of the AASL or- 
ganization. 

Miss Othella Denman, Chairman of the 
Student Assistants Committee, reported that 
a survey of existing state and regional or- 
ganizations of student library assistants was 
under way. 

Miss Coral Melson, Chairman of the Sta- 
tistics Committee, reported that a_ project 
was in progress to determine what statistics 
were available on school libraries. The func- 
tion of this committee has been transferred 
to the Library Administration Division. 

Dr. Frances Henne, Co-Chairman with 
Miss Ruth Ersted, of the Standards Com- 
mittee, reported on the work of the com- 
mittee since midwinter and on the success 
of the Standards Conference held prior to 
the ALA Kansas City Conference. Publica- 
tion is planned for early Spring of 1958. 





Dr. Lillian Batchelor then gave the Presi- 
dent’s report of the past year. She paid 


tribute to the work of Mrs. Mariana Mc- 
Allister, Interim Executive Secretary, and 
introduced Miss Eleanor Ahlers, the Execu- 


tive Secretary designate. 

The gavel was then presented to the new 
President, Miss Mary Gaver, who in her ac- 
ceptance speech stressed the importance. of 
school libraries and the necessity for plan- 
ning implementation of the standards after 
publication. 

Miss Sybil Baird read the following reso- 
lution expressing appreciation to Dr. 
Batchelor for her excellent leadership. It 
was unanimously adopted. 








Resolution 


WHEREAS, Serving as President of the 
American Association of School Librarians 
is not easy at any time; and 


WHEREAS, The absence of a full-time 
Executive Secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians and the re- 
organization of the American Library Asso- 
ciation have made the past year especially 
difficult; and 


WHEREAS, Dr. Lillian Batchelor has 


shown vision, intelligence, judgment, and 


wisdom in seeing and coping with our 
problems; therefore, 
RESOLVED, That we, the Board of Di- 


rectors of the American Association of School 
Librarians, express to Dr. Lillian Batchelor 
our appreciation and thanks for her excellent 
leadership. 


Summary of the Meetings 
Of the Board of Directors 


The Board of Directors held three meet- 
ings, two on Monday, June 24, and one on 
Friday, June 28. 

At the first meeting at 10:00 a.m., June 
24, Dr. Lillian Batchelor, President, presided. 
She discussed the background of the SCOR 
Report and the reasons for its non-accept- 
ance by the Board due to the confusion 
arising from differences in interpretation of 
the Statements of Responsibility. A recom- 
mendation was made to Mr. Clift and the 
SCOR Committee as follows: That respon- 
sibility for materials to meet curricular 
needs of the schools be assigned to AASL 
and be made a part of the AASL Fields of 
Responsibility Statement. 

Dr. Batchelor reported for Dr. Schofield 
on the evaluation of the consultant and ex- 
hibit services provided at the major educa- 
tion conferences held in the past year. The 
importance of this as a continuing service 
was emphasized. The Board voted approval 
for the President of AASL to present to 
PEBCO the need for funds to support this 
program of consultant services. 


At the second meeting of the Board, June 
24, at 4:00 p.m., Miss Elizabeth Williams, 
AASL representative on the SCOR Commit- 
tee, and Miss Mary K. Eakin, Chairman of 
the State Assembly Committee, were guests. 

The Board voted an official note of thanks 
to the Bowker and Wilson Companies for 
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their assistance with the exhibit booths at 
the educational conferences. 

Miss Eakin reported the need for bet- 
ter communication between AASL and 
State groups. She recommended the appoint- 
ment of a Standing Committee to include the 
eight regional reporters to serve for two- 
vear overlapping periods. The Board voted 
to give this committee an opportunity to 
implement their work within two years. 

The Board voted that a recommendation 
be made to the By-laws Committee that a 
PEBCO Committee and a Program Co- 
ordinating Committee be set up in the By- 
laws and that meanwhile two temporary 
committees be appointed. 

The Board voted that the AASL Budget 
Committee be dissolved and that the treas- 
urer-elect be appointed as a member of the 
PEBCO Committee. 

It was recommended that the new Execu- 
tive Secretary study ways to improve edu- 
cation of school librarianship. 

The third meeting was held Friday, June 
28, at 4:00 p.m., with Miss Mary Gaver pre- 
siding. 

Miss Naomi Hokanson reported for Miss 
Norris McClellan, Chairman of the SCHOOL 
Liprarigs Editorial Committee. She sug- 
gested several possibilities for consideration 
in the production of the magazine and stated 
that the committee favored combining with 
the ALA Bulletin. The Board requested that 
this committee explore further the prob- 
lems involved in such a merger. 

The five-year index to SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
was discussed and the Board members 
agreed it should be included in a_ subse- 
quent issue rather than issued separately. 

The Board voted to ask PEBCO for 
$102.90 for 1000 copies of the reprint of the 

March 1957 issue on Book Selection. It in- 
structed the Editorial Committee to present 
by September 15 a detailed budget request 


for clerical assistance, enlarged run, and 
sorting by the printer. 

Miss Gaver reported that the statement 
on the “Library Services Act and School Li- 
braries” had been endorsed by the PLD 
Board. The AASL Board voted that Miss 


Gaver submit the statement to Mr. John 
Lorenz and to Mr. Clift for approval. 


At the request of Mrs. McAllister, the 


Board approved the appointment of an 
Archives Committee. 
The functions of the Professional Rela- 


tions Committee were reviewed and left un- 
changed. It was agreed that a Professional 
Awards Committee be set up as a sub-com- 
mittee of Professional Relations and_ that 
its purposes be to plan for an annual text 
book award for the book giving the best 
presentation of the school library program. 


School Libraries 
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REPORT OF THE AASL INTERIM EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
October 8, 1956-July 31, 1957 


MARIANA R. McALISTER 


This has been an AASL Interim period 
within an ALA Interim period. For AASL, 
an interim period because there has been 
no permanent executive secretary to give 
continuity to the program; for ALA, an 
interim period because the reorganization 
swept away all the old organization and with 
it the old headquarter’s procedures, policies 
and routines, and new ones could not be 
established until complete reorganization 
was accomplished 

The Headquarters Staff was determined 
not to give up the ship, but we often won- 
dered where the ship was or whether we 
were even on it. I, lacking knowledge of the 


old routines and unable to establish new 
ones, kept falling overboard and I often 
floundered in very deep water. I was al- 


ways saved, but the crew manning the life- 


boat that rescued me was often adrift with- 
out oars. I would have bought a life pre- 
server but even after very careful considera- 


tion I never came to a decision as to just 
what kind I needed. We did touch land now 
and again but upon exploration found that 
the land full of molehills that turned 
into mountains and what we thought to be 
mountains turned into molehills, and often 
both molehills and mountains turned into 
quicksand. 

In spite of the confusion that has existed 
for the Headquarters staff and the mem- 
bership as well, this has been a great year 
for ALA and for AASI This was the 
vear the Library Services Act .was_ passed 
and plans made for the first National Li- 
brary Week Both have emphasized the 
growing need for a clear statement of the 
functions and distinguishing marks of pub- 
lic library service and school library service. 
Both have given impetus to the developing 
concept that good library service in a com- 
munity means a strong school library pro- 
gram in the schools as well as a strong pub- 
lic library program, with each institution 
carrying on its Own unique functions but 


was 


too. 


each bolstering and supplementing the 
other as community needs dictate. A state- 


ment on the Library Services Act and School 
Libraries is now in process and the writing 
of it has helped to clarify AASL responsi- 
bilities and the Association’s role in develop- 
ing and extending school library service. 
This was the year, too, that the new 
AASL Planning, Evaluation and Budget 
Committee first met to plan, evaluate and 
budget for the new AASL program that was 
to be carried out under the reorganization. 
Such a committee as this can help to give 
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direction and drive to the program for bet- 
ter school library service throughout the 
country. 

The first Grolier Scholarship Awards were 
made this year, one to Western Michigan 
University for its undergraduate program 
and one to Columbia University for its 
graduate program. These scholarships help 
to focus attention upon the need for a bet- 
ter program of education for school li- 
brarianship at the undergraduate level, the 
MS degree level and at the doctoral level. 
As we solve the problems of education for 
school librarianship we can expect clearer 
and better defined ways of recruiting for the 
profession. 

I attended the ACEI Conference, the 
AACTE Conference, the Illinois School Li- 
brary Association Meeting, the AASL- 
ACRL-DAVI Joint Meeting and the NEA, 
Department of Elementary School Principals 
Meeting. Even with this limited experience 
in representing AASL at education organi- 
zation conferences, I am aware as are your 
Board of Officers, that there is a great need 
for establishing firm and friendly profes- 
sional relations with these and other or- 
ganizations and to provide ways for educa- 
tion curriculum people and school librarians 
to talk together at a high level. Part of the 
new AASL program concentrates attention 
upon these needs. 

At the Headquarters Office, more than 
2000 letters were answered, material was 
prepared for the ALA Membership Direc- 
tory, copy was prepared for SCHOOL LI- 
BRARIES, dockets, agenda and preparations 
made for the two annual conferences and the 
minutes of these conferences written. A 
new Recruitment Folder was prepared by 
Elvajean Hall and her committee and pro- 
duced at Headquarters through the facilities 
of the ALA Publishing Department. Press 
releases and mailings were made with the 
assistance of the ALA Public Relations Of- 
fice and under the direction of Naomi Hok- 
inson, the Five Year Index to School Li- 
braries has been completed. 

Under the reorganization the AASL com- 
mittees whose functions overlapped were 
transferred to other divisions. Procedure for 
doing this were involved and confused and 
the timing was off. As a result the doing 
of the transfers resembled a square dance 
in which the dancers don’t know whether a 
right or left alemande has been called. I 
didn’t know whether I was dancing the 
Texas Star or the Arkansas Traveler for it 
was hard to interpret the calls and to de- 
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cide who, whom or if anyone was calling. 
We did manage finally to swing into a fine 
right and left grand and somehow we all 
got home and so did the committees. 

The first ALA Planning, Evaluation and 
Budget Committee Meeting was held early 
last fall. This group is familiarly called 
PEBCO. I thought all the talk of PEBCO 
concerned a new brand of toothpaste until 
I attended the meeting and found it to be 
too astringent for toothpaste. 

Of course the Committee on Organization 
(COO) met also. COO raised the interest- 
ing question of whether you can COO with- 
out BILL. To make everything shipshape, 
however, we have had a billing conference 
and though all the staff was amiable there 
was no cooing. After the midwinter meeting 
and during the Kansas City Conference 
there were meetings of the Special Commit- 
tee Reorganization (SCOR). Is it possible 
to SCOR when you don’t know the score? 
This question remains to be answered. 

Although either at sea or all wet much 








IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS 
FOR YOU AND YOUR LIBRARY 


NEW 


WORLD-WIDE 
GRADUATE 
AWARD DIRECTORY 


First compilation of Graduate Awards ever 
prepared for librarians, teachers, professors, 
and administrators to subsidize the continu- 
ation of their education in over 320 Univer- 
sities, 42 States, and 31 Foreign Countries 
(Stipends, $200-$10,000). Choose the lo- 
cation and study you prefer. Informs you of 
the amount, conditions, how, and to whom 
you apply. 
PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE 

Before Noy. 15, ‘57 $1.50 
REGULAR PRICE 

After Nov. 15, ‘57 $2.00 


ADVANCEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Actual U.S. and World-Wide opportunities at all 
levels and subjects (Teaching, Library, College and 
Administrative positions—Summer jobs—Graduate 
Awards—Student Aid). CRUSADE, a monthly Journal 
gives comonlete job-data plus salaries. NO FEES— 
APPLY DIRECT. Members’ qualifications, school and 
library vacancies listed FREE. Highly recommended 
by 1000’s of educators since ‘52. 

2 issues $2.00 12 issues (yrly.) $5.00 


CRUSADE, Dept. SL 


Box 99, Greenpt. Sta., B’klyn 22, N.Y. 
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of the time, this has been a great year for 
me and for AASL. Under the fine leadership 
of Dr. Batchelor AASL’s program has not 
only advanced, but has become considerably 
stronger. With Mary Gaver as President 
and with Eleanor Ahlers as Executive Sec- 
retary, AASL has a great future. My special 
thanks to Dr. Batchelor for her direction 
and good counsel, but to all of you who 
helped me to help AASL, my deep appre- 
ciation and gratitude. 


To Mariana McAllister 
Gratefully Yours 


It’s difficult to imagine how AASL 
could have managed without Mari- 
anna McAllister at headquarters in 
those anxious months “between sec- 
retaries.” Responding to my pleas 
and persuasion, she flew to Chicago 
in October, 1956 for a “temporary” 
part-time stay but, as each new crisis 
developed, remained “just a_ little 
longer” until a total of seven months 
had been spent in the AASL office. 

As President during that time, I 
shall always be grateful to Mariana 
for all she did for us—for the Asso- 
ciation and for me. She took her 
place on the ALA staff, ran our of- 
fice, and represented us with other 
organizations wherever the President 
or Board found it impossible to do 
so. And in every instance, AASL 
fared well at her hands. Her interest 
and enthusiasm were contagious. She 
showed ability and foresight; and to 
all this she brought an extra measure 
of charm and humor that won us all. 

So thanks to our interim, emer- 
gency, extraordinary*secretary—with- 
out portfolio,” as 1 dubbed her. We 
hope AASL will never again be with- 
out a permanent executive secretary, 
for how could we be as lucky another 
time! 

LILLIAN L. BATCHELOR, 
Past President 
American Association of 
School Librarians 

So * * * 


The theme for Book Week, to be 
celebrated November 17-24, is Ex 
plore With Books. 


School Libraries 
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There’s a whole world for boys : and girls 


to explore in these books from 





SNOW SLOPES 


By MARY WOLFE THOMPSON. Illustrations by Frank Kramer. While she is running 
a skiers’ guest house in Vermont, Arleigh’s painful social adjustments are eased 
by a young man’s interest and understanding. Ages 12-16. August. $2.75 


RAWHIDE JOHNNY 


By NETA LOHNES FRAZIER. Illustrations by Larry Teoschik. This is a true-to-fact 
story of courage in the face of obstacles in building a railroad for the opening of 
the Pacific Northwest in the 1870’s. Ages 12-16. August. $2.75 


CARIBOO TRAIL 


By CHRISTIE HARRIS. Jacket by Paul Soik. Amid dangers and hardships of crossing 
the Canadian Rockies in a wagon train in 1862, the unconquerable spirit of the 
Hawthorne family finally gets them through to the Cariboo gold fields. 


Ages 12-16. August. $3.75 
DAWN AT LEXINGTON 


By NORMA WOOD JAMES. Illustrated by Nedda Walker. The American Revolution, 
its heroes, battles, and places — from Lexington to Yorktown — are brought 
vividly to life in this exciting story of a young man’s adventures. 


Ages 10-14. August. $3.00 

THERE’S ALWAYS FOREVER 
By GLADYS MALVERN. Decorations by Allan Thomas. A story of mystery and 
suspense involving the diverse personalities of a group traveling to the West 
in 1850. Ages 12-16. August. $2.75 


THE REBELLION OF RAN CHATHAM 
By TOM PERSON. Decorations by Avery Johnson. Ran Chatham learns that life in 
the woods of Big Swamp is not as romantic as he had hoped, and he returns to 
home and school a wiser boy. Ages 12-14. August. $2.75 


A WAY WITH BOYS 


By VIOLA ROWE. Decorations by Millard McGee. When teen-age Barbara discovers 
that.boys like her, she also! discovers that it brings complications, Until she finds 
the right way with boys, Barbara has a merry but mixed-up time. 


Ages 12-16. September. $2.75 
MARNI 


By LOUISA HAMPTON RYDBERG. Decorations by Vera Bock. A girl groping toward 
maturity, faces the problems of life and experiences the joys and sorrows of 
young romance. Ages 12-16. August. $2.75 


THE BRIGHT HIGH FLYER 


By MARGARET JOYCE BAKER. Illustrated by Earle B. Winslow. Adventure, mystery, 
and excitement for three children and their dog, who investigate a haunted barn. 


Ages 8-12. September. $2.50 
GEORGE AND THE LONG RIFLE 
By MAXINE DRURY. Decorations by Harve Stein. A dangerous trip to Ohio with 
his older brother in 1819 helps a boy to learn to stand on his own feet. 
Ages 10-14. September. $2.50 
All books clothbound 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY, 55 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 3 
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STATEMENT* 


The Library Services Act and School Libraries 


Because of the recent passage of the Li- 
brary Services Act, the Board of Directors 
of the American Association of School Li- 
brarians feels that at this time it is impor- 
tant for school and public librarians to re- 
view the distinctive functions of school li- 
brary service and public library service and 
to distinguish clearly between them. There- 
fore, the Board of the American Association 
of School Librarians wishes to confirm the 
following Public 


“Public Library Service to schools 


statement from Library 
Service:1 
is not a substitute for a library within the 
school. The public library activities should 
be designed to 


encourage the growth of 


school libraries.” 

The Board of the American Association of 
School that school li- 
brary services planned, financed and admin- 
istered by 


Librarians believes 
the Board of Education, are a 
necessary part of a good educational pro- 
gram. The Board believes further that the 
development and improvement of such li- 
brary service to provide for children in 
school the library resources that are related 
to the curriculum and needed for an effec- 
tive school program are primary responsi- 
bilities of school administrators and school 
librarians. 

There are many ways in which school li- 
brarians can be of service in the implemen- 
tation of the Library Services Act: (1) by 
planning and participating in the extension 
rural 
(2) by re- 
cruitment of young people for work in li- 
braries; and (3) by cooperation in the de- 
velopment of plans for demonstrations un- 
der the Act. 


and improvement library service in 
areas through public libraries; 


1 Public Library Service; A Guide to Evaluation 
with Minimum Standards. Prepared by the Coordi- 
nating Committee on Revision of Public Library 
Standards of the ALA Public Libraries Division. 
The American Library Association, 1956. $1.50. 

2 The Act. 

JN 21805 
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The Board of the American Association 
of School Librarians takes this opportunity 
to point out that the purpose of the Li- 
brary Services Act is “to promote the further 
extension by the several states of public li- 
It believes 
Act 
within a school, 
the intent 


of this legislation, and would deter the de- 


29 


brary services to rural areas.”’2 
that 
used to finance a library 


if funds provided by this were 


such use would be contrary to 


velopment of school libraries within the 


schools. 


The Board of the American Association of 


School Librarians wishes also to enlist the 
understanding and support of public library 
personnel for the continuing development of 
school library service which is an integral 
part of school administration and of instruc- 
tion. Public Library personnel can provide 
such support through interpretation to the 
lay public of this statement and the state- 
ments herein quoted from Public Library 


Service. 
of Directors of 


(Endorsed by the Board 


the Public Libraries Division, June 28, 1957.) 


*The passage of the Library Services Act (Public 
Law 597, 84th Congress, 2d session) has provided 


federal aid for public library services in rural 
areas and represents a major step in educational 
development for such areas. Various questions 


have been raised, however, about the relationship 
of school libraries and public libraries which pro- 
vide services under the Act. 

The attached developed in 
an effort to distinguishing 
between the functions of school and public library 
service. It has been approved by the two profes 
sional associations most directly concerned—the 
American Association of School Librarians, and the 
Public Libraries Division, both divisions of the 
American Library Association. You are urged 
duplicate this statement for distribution in your 
state and to reprint it in any way that will com 
tribute to your program. 


statement has been 


provide guidance in 


School Libraries 
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Tasha Tudor 


AROUND THE YEAR. Delicate 
pictures form the setting for 
Miss Tudor’s simple verses 
about each month of the year. 
Hand-lettered text. A com- 
panion volume to A Is for 
Annabelle and 1 Is One. 

Ages 3-6. Oct. 3. $3.00 


Lois Lenski 


Davy anv His Doc. The fifth 
book about Davy, who shows 
young readers what fun it is 
to take care of his dog, Spot, 
as well as to play with him. 
Two-color illustrations. 

Ages 3-6. Oct. 3. $1.50 


Pelagie Doane 


One Rainy Nicur. Full-color 
and two-color illustrations by 
the author make this enchant- 
ing story of a little girl’s ad- 
ventures in the rain an excel- 
lent book for reading aloud. 
Hand-lettered text 


Ages 4-7. Sept. 26. $2.00 


Rosemary Sprague 
Conguerors oF Time. In 
this historical novel set in 
18th-century London, a young 
man helps his father regain his 
lost estate and wins his chance 
to return to college. 

Ages12up. Oct.10. $3.25 
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Ruth and 
Latrobe Carroll 


Touvcu Enoucn’s Pony. A 
new Tatum family story, set 
on an island off the coast of 
North Carolina. Distinctive 
duotone illustrations, filled 
with authentic details of the 
Carolina Region, by Ruth 
Carroll. 


Ages 7-11. Aug. 29. $2.75 


Fon Boardman, Jr. 


Castxes. A concise history of 
some of the most famous cas- 
tles in the world, representing 
a wide geographical range. 
Illustrated with photos and 
line drawings. Glossary and 
Index included. 

Ages 8-12. Oct. 31. $3.25 


Edward Osmond 


ANIMALS OF THE WORLD. 
(Vol. II). Kangaroos, rein- 
deer, beavers and whales — 
their habits, characteristics 
and natural surroundings are 
described in detail in this sec- 
ond volume. Line drawings by 
the author. 

Ages 8-12. Sept. 26. $2.25 


) 
bs Seow ; 
PRPS ede Nada Predanovic 


Yucostav Forx-Tares. The 
eighth volume in the Oxford 
Myths and Legends Series re- 
tells twenty-nine Serbian tales 
about princes, dragons, fairies 
and magic tokens. Illustrated 
in color by Joan Kiddell- 
Monroe. 

Ages 8-12. Aug. 29. $3.50 


Elizabeth Ripley 


Rusens. The sixth volume in 
Mrs. Ripley’s series of out- 
standing art biographies. The 
important facets of Rubens’ 
art are represerited both in 
text and facing-page reproduc- 
tions of his a. 

Ages 10-16. Sept. 26. $3.00 


Hans Baumann 


Son or Cotumsus. The dra- 
matic adventures of Fernan, 
son of Christopher Columbus, 
who accompanied his father 
on his fourth voyage to the 
West Indies. Illustrated with 
line drawings by William 
Stobbs. 

Ages 12 up. Sept. 26. $3.00 


All books clothbound 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
INC 


114 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


Officers 1957-58 


President: Mary Gaver, Associate Professor, 
Library Service, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 


Vice-President, President-Elect: Elenora 
Alexander, Director of Library Services. 
Houston Public Schools, Houston, Texas 


Executive Secretary: Eleanor Ahlers, 50 E. 


Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois, ALA 
Headquarters 
Treasurer: Kenneth Vance, Bureau of 


School Services, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Recording Secretary: Ingrid Miller, Edina- 
Morningside High School Library, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota 


Board of Directors 


Past-President: Dr. Lillian Batchelor, Super- 
visor of Secondary School Libraries, Board 
of Education, 21st & Parkway, Philadelphia 
3, Pennsylvania 


Region I: Rheta A. Clark, School Libraries, 
State Department of Education, Hartford, 
Connecticut (1959) 


Region II: Elizabeth Hodges, Supervisor of 
Library Services, Baltimore County Board 
of Education, Aigburth Road, Towson 4, 
Maryland (1958) 


Region III: Sybil Baird, Librarian, Indian 
Springs School, Route 1, Box 182, Helena, 
Alabama (1958) 


Region IV: Mrs. Alice Brooks McGuire, 
Casis Elementary School Library, Austin, 
Texas (1959) 


Region V: Crystal McNally, Coordinator, 
Elementary School Libraries, Wichita Pub- 
lic Schools, 428 South Broadway, Wichita 
2, Kansas (1958) 


Region VI: Jean Lowrie, Librarian, Campus 
School, Western Michigan College of Edu- 
cation, Kalamazoo, Michigan (1958) 


Region VII: Gladys Lees, Director of School 
Libraries, Box 1357, Tacoma, Washing- 
to (1959) 


Region VIII: Edna Ziebold, Director of Li- 


brary Services, San Diego County Schools, 
San Diego, California (1959) 
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ALA Councilors 


Evelyn C. Thornton, Supervisor of Libraries, 


Arlington County Public Schools, 1426 
North Quincy Street, Arlington, Virginia 
(1958) C 


Marlyn Davis, Librarian, Greenwich High 
School, Greenwich, Connecticut (1959) 


Caroline Whitenack, Assistant Professor of 
Librarianship, Purdue University, La- 
Fayette, Indiana (1960) 


Sara Fenwick, Librarian, Elementary Library, 
The Laboratory School, University of Chi- 
cago, 5835 Kimbark, Chicago 37, Illinois 
(1960) 


A 


Margaret Moss, Director of School Libraries, 
Madison Public Schools, 351 W. Wilson, 
Madison 3, Wisconsin (1961) 


FA 
CONFERENCE HIGHLIGHTS 


Kansas City 


JEAN McDONOUGH 


Princeton High School Library, 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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ACTIVITIES OF AASL AT KANSAS CITY 
First on the docket was the Barbecue Supper held 
June 23, 1957, in Swope Park. Although _ the 
weather was cool, there was no rain and gu 
enjoyed an excellent supper. Among the specia 
guests were Kansas and Missouri authors, libra 
school students from Turkey and Halifax, and Mr 
Frederick Melcher. 

Thursday was de 


The first general session on 
Mary Peacoc A 


voted to a panel discussion of 
Douglas’ new book, The Pupil Assistant in th 
School Library. Participating on the panel wer@ 
Crystal McNally, Virginia McJenkin, Eleanor Al 
lers, Mattie Ruth Moore, and two. student 

sistants, Margaret Languille and Dorothy Peery. 


Materials in School Libraries was th 

topic of the Thursday afternoon meeting. 

Hilary J. Deason of the American Association f@® 

the Advancement of Science evaluated the Traveli 

High School Science Library. Eileen F. Noonai 
Instructor, Iowa State Teachers College, a SPE 
Katharine Barnett, Director of School Libraries 
Indiana, gave reactions of students to the Travém 
ing Library. Millicent Selsam, scientist and aut 
spoke on NATURE WRITING, SCIENTIFIC A? 
NON-SCIENTIFIC, 


Tom Sawyer and his friends from Mark Twaif 
books helped furnish atmosphere for the State | 
sembly Breakfast held on June 28, Dr. Lilli 
Batchelor, President of AASL, presided. Rep 
sentatives from thirty-eight states, Hawaii, Fram 
Germany, Puerto Rico, Turkey and Iran were pr 
ent. Eight reporters, each representing a reg 
of the country, gave reports of the activities of 1 
year. 

Copies of Mark Twain's books contributed 


McClurg, Dutton, and Reynolds Bindery Compa 
of Kansas City were awarded as prizes. 


Science 
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Eaty-to-read books 
1496 | 


~ | COUNTRY BOY 


High : a 

: Story and pictures by Margaret Waring Buck. 
Tommy, a city boy, learns how to get along with 

r of animals. Easy text, gay pictures. 64 pages. $1.50 

La- 


mys ANDY AND MR. WAGNER 





Chi- 

linois Gina Bell. Pictures by George Wilde. Amusing 
story of how Andy gets his dog, Mr. Wagner. 

aries, Sparkling, fresh illustrations. 32 pages. $1.25 

ilson 


FARM GIRL 


Grace Berquist. Pictures by Janet Smalley. Janet, 


HTS 


who had a special way with animals, longed for 


} some like those on the next farm. 48 pages. $1.50 





WOBBLY WHEELS 
cITY 


4 = Lilian Moore. Pictures by Beth Krush. Jenny 
hsothe . 


guest and Pete discover that a bike and skates have 
special 
library 
ind Mr 


wobbly wheels. 48 pages. $1.50 


was de 
Preacoc A HOUSE FOR LEANDER 
in 

>| wer 
nor Ah Rebecca K. Sprinkle. Pictures by Maurice Robert- 
cmt son. Peter’s uncle solves a problem—a dog too big 


was tl for a dog house. 48 pages. $1.50 
ug. D 


tion fi 
Pravelis 


ea SPECKLES GOES TO SCHOOL 


‘aries 
. Trav . ai - — 
1 authd Grace Berquist. Pictures by Kathleen Elgin. 
IC AN 





Jerry brings his hen to school. There she hatches 
rwall baby chicks. 48 pages. $1.50 
State # 
. Lilli 

nee NASHVILLE 2, TENN. 

rane 
yere pith 
a rege 
ies of 














buted 
Compe 












In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto. In Australia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne. 


brane 


Naturally I use 
an adult encyclopedia 


Now, more than ever, 
real research is fun! 


THE NEW 1957 AMERICANA 


30 volumes 

26,000 pages 

60,000 articles 

11,500 illustrations 

44,000 cross references 

280,000 index entries; 21,000 pages have 
been completely revised in the 
last six years 





iAP Ih 
The Encyclopedia “) 0 2)4 £7804 


*- The International Reference Work 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. camericsna Corporatio 





